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If it’s made of Concrete it will never have to 
ibe painted or repaired and will last for centuries ' 


Practically everythin 


on the farm can be made of it—frem a watering- 


h to a barn or dwe ing—and what is made of it will never have to be 
replaced or repaired, for it cant bum, doesn’t _ won’t wear out, and is 
vermin-proof—just exactly as if it were made of granite. 











but also makes the finest- 
on the market, because it’s 


** How 
** Conc on the Farm.’ 


EDISON 


is the cement that, weight for weight, makes not only the most concrete, 
textured, strongest 


‘Silos and How to Build Them.’’ 
**New England and New Jersey Homes.”’ 


yA will pay you to send for these valie- 
le books—Free of Charge to you. 


EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT Co. 
o. 923 St. James Building, New York 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


-holding concrete of any brand 


Uniformly 10% Finest Ground in the World 


Every practical farmer can save money by reading: 
Mix and Use Concrete on the Farm.”’ 

















ier bee ag, aate 
gives information of 
MODEL 


coat —- Let us send you 
“MODEL INCUBATOR CO., 


the Oromia’ in a Peal sere How to Gan a etten Build Your Houses, 
Sewer a etc. Nine pote: chapters full of interest to amateurs 


MODEL INCUBATORS.” BROODERS, SOPPLIES and REMEDIES, but it 
value to every Poultry Raiser. It will help you make poultry raising more 


READ THIS FREE “CATALOGUE ‘AS A TEXT BOOK. 
omy ys ae op Pe ge for the past five years have proved their superiority. 


precee 4 construction and operatio 
MODEL SROODE and PORTABLE HOVERS are 
from all parts of the country where MO) 
Waite for this book to-day. 
2¢ Hen 





3 Boo tells you o 












ptive catalogue of the well known 


Invest. 
nm before you buy any other make af 
pe aig 2 br experts to be the 
L, goods are giving 


BUFFALO, N 





Don’t miss it. bh is free. 
Stre 














Write for 


to sell at home. 


Skins, HORSE 
and CATTLE 


and all other kinde of RAW FURS 
bought for spot cash. 
for <= to ship Raw ate and Hides to us than 


10 to 50% more money 


Price List, Market Report, and bd ang 


HUNTERS’ & TRAPPERS’ GUIDE oin.cco nme 


Animals: All ‘All about 


Ang 


woe ginsce 
raccoon tra) 
ag 
wot highest prices. Andersch 





thing on the Rane ever ee. _lBegpeting all Fur 
How and where 


per, it's aregaiar itn 
nto beentifel Hotes. Ou ogy casi i and 


Ship your Hi 
n Wrasse Dept. fe. Minusenata Be 





They will finally reach 
Wherever _ New. _Xork., it Fill “pay 
‘ou on or 
You Sell | Price List and ship to 
Pit & Co. 
Your . GE. th St (Dek), NY, 




















SKUN K th K one other fu cress me Welt eM. J Fe dewee oe 


Mention ae When 
Journal 








2 you write t0 
eivectiosaa 


“a nit ge acta very prompt 
reply. 








LET US TAN i 
YOUR HIDE, ¢ 


7 
idee “Galt, Do hae ‘or -* "kind of 
hide ‘or skin, soft, light, odorless and 
moth-proof for robe,rug,coat or gloves, 
and make them up when so orde’ 

But first get our illustrated catalog, 
with prices, shi tags and instrue- 
@ are argest custom fur 

tanners of large wild and domestic 
— skins in the world. 





sell fur coats and gloves, do taxidermy 
and head mounting. 





MAKE HENS LAY 


icing 
more fertile, chicks more 
Vigorous, cr — ww fowls heavier 
profits larger. 
LATEST 


MANNW’S ‘uccer Bone Cutter 
Cuts all_ bone with adhering meat and 
i atae Never a 10 Days’ Free Trial. 
pe Wedep tor @vee Book. 
FP. W., Mena Co., Box 10, Milford, @ 


THE POULTRY YARD 











Winter Green Feeds for Fowls 





Without hesitation, I place alfalfa, 
clover and rye at the head of the list 
of winter green feeds for~fowls. If 
I could not get alfalfa, § would use 
red clover. The hay is either cut fine 
or the leaves which rattle off in the 
handling are scalded or steamed with 
a little salt and sprinkled with bran 
or corn meal. This furnishes what 
may be called a green feed rich in 
protein and ideal for egg production 
during winter. The rye should be sown 
early in the fall for the winter pas- 
ture in open weather. It may be cut 
and fed, or when it can be reached, 


the fowls may be allowed to wander in’ 


it. I sow my entire ground ‘to rye as 
soon in the fall as possible and get 
the benefit of this green feed through- 
out the aitumn, winter and spring be- 
fore planting time. When turned un- 
der, it improves the soil far more 
than the same amount of money spent 
in fertilizers would.—{H. EB. McCon- 
nell, Union County, O. 

In my estimation, the most impor- 
tant winter green feed for hens is 
clover hay, run through @ cutting ma- 
chine and fed dry. The fowls should 
have access to it at all times. Next 
to this, I would place a patch of rye, 
sown where the fowls can run in it 
when the weather is fit. Cabbage 
comes next. This should be hung by 
a cord from the ceiling. My poultry 
yards are all sown to clover, and I 
find the chickens will eat every stalk. 
Rye and cabbage are too loosening 
for a winter feed. I dampen and salt 
clover. for fowls once a week and 
sprinkle bran and meal over this mix- 
ture.—[Ephraim Bolin, Piatt Coun- 
ty, Il. 

As a green feed, for convenience 
and cheapness, I find alfalfa, both 
steamed and mixed with dry meal, 
one of the best winter feeds. How- 
ever, before that I place cabbage and 
mangels, the latter preferred. These 
are hung high enough from the floor 
to make the fowls jump for them.— 
{L. P. Clark, Suffolk County, N Y. 

I consider alfalfa a good green 
feed, because the chickens like it bet- 
ter than anything else. I use the 
fourth crop chopped fine and steamed. 
Mangels are the next best green feed 
for winter. These are split and hung 
by a cord in the scratching shed, just 
high enough for the birds to reach by 
jumping _ slightly. The fowls will 
keep the’ mangels swinging all day, 
and will sing and lay by turns. Cab- 
bage is also an excellent green feed 
if fed in the same way. I think po- 
tatoes pviled ahd mixed with bran 
mash make one of the best of eds, 
and as the small ones can be used in 
this way, they can then be saved from 
penditure for grain.—[A. B. Fuller, 
wasting, and will thus prevent an ex- 
Custer County, Neb. 


Raising the Slate Turkey 


SABA A. LITTLE, WAYNE COUNTY, N YF 








While it is not probable that any 
successful breeder is ever quite satis- 
fied with his stock, it is usually true 
that he regards his own breeds as the 
best. An experience of 11 years in 
breeding has convinced me that Slate 
turkeys are the most interesting as 
well as the most profitable for me. 
The spring hatched toms attain «a 
weight of 22 to 25 pounds alive,, at 
Christmas time and the dressed car- 
cass when fat and in fine condition is 
a goodly sight. While they do not 
attain the weight common to Bronze 
turkeys they are large enough for 
most markets. ‘ 

There are comparatively few farm- 
ers, nowadays, who are satisfied with 
the old-fashioned nondescript ‘tur- 





keys which were once so common. 
They were - small, no more -: prolific 
than pure breeds and.one could fee! 
no pride in them. Pure-bred stock of 
any kind pays from many standpoinis. 

No man can do the justice to an ani- 
mal which does no credit to his care 
that he does to one bred along strict 
lines which assure beauty and utility 
because their ancestor3 on both sides 
were bred and reared for these same 
results. 

Turkey eggs usually hatch well. A 
turkey hen is tractable enough during 
the nesting season if you know how 
to coax her, but when the baby birds 
are hatched, she seems to lose her 
senses. She should be caught care- 
fully, while on the nest, and the 
poults secured. They will attempt to 
hide and it is often difficult to find 
them. No hard and fast rules for 
feeding young turkeys can be depend- 
ed on, but don’t feéd too much. Fresh 
dandelion leaves chopped fine and 
mixed with their feed is used by 
many. 

The turkey crop is very valuable. 
as so much is clear profit. The young 
hen turkeys with less than a month of 
heavy feed are fat and toothsome at 
Thanksgiving, while the toms may be 
disposed of at Christmas to good ad- 
vantage, having required more time 
and food to round out their larger 
frames. After the first six weeks 
the flocks will care for’ themselves, 
though it is wise to see them every 
day, to coax them home to roost and 
to keep them tame and accustomed 
to- their caretaker’s voice. A _ light 
feed of soaked bread or sour milk 
curd every day accomplishes these re- 


sults easily. If d@ clear call, never 
used except for the turks is used as 
a signal to them, it is not often hard 
té find them. 


~— 





Curing Feathers—Considerable pin 
money can be made by properly cur- 
ing goose, duck, ttirkey and even 
chicken feathers. The principal things 
to remember are never to mix the 
various kinds; always te separate the 
various grades from each other and 
to cure each ‘lot thoroughly before 
offering for sale. Quills should be 
one grade, the stiff, smaller feathers 
another, and the down a third grade, 
in each kind of poultry. The plumage 
may ~-be stripped from the quills of 
the—larger feathers and mixed with 
the smaller ones where only home 


use is to be made of the product, but 
for market this should not be done, 
as it lowers the grade: Bach grade 


should be put loosely tm a large paper 
bag- and. hung up in the kitchen or 
some other warm place for a few 
days. From time to time the bags 
should be baked in a rather cool oven 
for half an hour each time between 
each baking. Then thé bags should 
be allowed to hang for twe days; thus 
the process would occupy-ten days or 
two weeks. [If less time and trouble 
than this is taken, the feathers are 
likely to be inferior in crispness, and 
may become offensive beeause of in- 
sufficient curing and consequent de- 
cay. Where poultry has been scaid- 
ed it is necessary that the feathers 
be first spread to allow the water to 
dry out thoroughly before being put 
in the bags. * Scalding is not desirable 
as a rule, because it injures the so- 
ealled life of the feathers. 
. 





Autos in. Hauling Milk—At a re- 
cent western dairymen’s convention, 
according to a newspaper report, pro- 
ducers were present from five states 
tributary to the Elgin and Wisconsin 
creamery districts. Of those attend- 
ing, 112 were asked as tod the use of 
automobiles; 30 of these owned au- 
tomobiles and used them constantly 
in business, mainiy in marketing 
cream. Several farmers said they 
utilized the power to operate sep- 
arators. 





Cali Apples can be made to add 
considerably to the profits of the or- 
chard by being converted into cider 
or into vinegar. The process is sim- 
ple, and there is a good demand for 
a@ first-class article, especially among 
private customers. 
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Fall and Winter Care of Truck Soil 


Hints Upon Handling Such Land in the Closed Season--Looking Ahead to Next Spring—The Question of 
Proper Drainage and Its Relation to Plant Growth—-Where Fall Plowing Is Helpful--Cover Crops 
and Manures Often Prove Just the Thing—-By R. L. Watts of Pennsylvania 


4 T is not too soon to begin planning 
for spring crops. The land should 
be in the very best possible con- 
dition when the time arrives 
for planting. In most instances 
something can be done this fall. 
The whole matter should receive careful con- 
sideration. Some men have been trying to 
grow good garden crops on poorly drained 
soils. This is impossible. Good drainage is 
an essential factor in all soils and for all 
garden crops. We have had two very dry 
seasons and very little thought has been 
given to drainage, but next year may be wet 
and we will regret that we did not attend to 
this matter. Now is a good time to put in 
tile and it pays to do the work with care. 
Some crops as celery, turnips, late cabbage 
and cauliflower have not Ween harvested. 
These should be removed when the ground 
is comparatively dry. It may be desirable to 
gather and burn or destroy all debris as roots, 
stems and leaves as a means of getting rid 
of disease germs and insect enemies that 





might be carried through the winter and 
become troublesome next year. Some cab- 
bage growers in New York pasture their 
fields with sheep after the crop has been 
harvested. The plan is excellent, for the 
sheep are furnished good forage and fungous 
and insect pests are destroyed. 

Fall plowing is often an advantage. This 
is particularly true in the north, where the 
land is sealed by frost during the winter. It 
is a different proposition southward, where 
there is more or less leaching throughout the 
winter. Fall plowing favors the decay of 
vegetable matter and it is therefore especially 
desirable for stiff sods. When such lands 
are plowed in the fall, the organic material 
will be partly decayed by spring and it will 
be worth more to the growing crops. The 
physical character of certain types of clay 
soils is improved when the furrows are 
exposed to hard freezing during the winter. 
The rough, unbroken furrows will catch and 
hold more water during the winter, and if 
the land is harrowed the first day it is dry 


enough in the spring, the maximum amount 
of water will be conserved. Early planting 
is important with many vegetables, and if 
some of the land is plowed in the fall the 
work will be lighter in the spring and better 
progress can be made in getting in the crops 
that should be started as soon as possible after 
ground is dry enough to work. 

Cover crops are coming into more general 
use among vegetable growers. Crimson clover 
is king of these ¢crops wherever it thrives. 
This legume does best in sandy soils and 
where the winters are not too severe. It 
is especially popular in New Jersey and should 
be used extensively throughout the Atlantic 
coast regions. Rye may be started much 
later in the season than crimson clover, and 
it is worth more to the land than most farm- 
ers suppose. We hear a lot about the deep 
roots of clover and alfalfa, but not very much 
about the root system of rye, which may be 
grown in all types of soils and in the coldest 
sections. The root system of rye plants is 
massive and it is a common thing to find 
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ONE INTERESTING WAY OF HARVESTING OUR GREAT CORN CROP 


While the great bulk of the corn crop is husked from stalks standing in the field, a considerable portion is cut and then husked 


from the shock. 


The accompanying handsome picture was taken in one of the middle western states. 


If the corn is cut for 


fodder, and husked later, and husking and shredding machines are used, hand labor is eliminated, which is one of the most important 


conditions in modern agricultural practice. 


In this instance, an admirable practice is followed. In the small box attached to the rear 


of the wagon bed the best ears are placed and saved for seed. The husker can select seed that will. give the very best results. He 


has then before him, not only the ear itself, but the entire plant. 
has ample opportunity to thoroughly dry out. 


permitted to stand in the field until the entire crop is harvested. 


TrffKt«<tftftgTg. norte rT Tht? 


Comram iiwnnrri'’n a TrgTscrrnryt 


Further than this, the corn is usually cut before frost, and 
There is, consequently, less danger of the germinating quality being injured than if 
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roots that have penetrated to the depth of 
2 or 3 feet. This cover crop is excellent to 
precede cabbage, tomatoes, potatoes and most 
other vegetables. Seed should be used freely, 
so there will be a dense growth when the 
plants go into winter. 

Most market gardeners would profit by 
spending more money for manure. Humus 
is the life of the soil. Cover crops help to 
supply humus, but manure can often be 
used to advantage as a top-dressing after 
the cover crops have been sown. Unless you 
need rotten manure, the best policy is to 
spread the manure on the land as fast as it is 
hauled from the car or stable. It is too labo- 
rious and expensive to handle this heavy mate- 
rial twice unless conditions require it. _ 

It is interesting to note the amount of 
manure which some growers are able to use 
at a profit. It is said that Ritchie Bros of 
Lancaster, Pa, apply annually about 125 tons 
of manure on one and one-third acres of 
land. I have seen their garden plats, and 
the soil is brim full of humus, and I have been 
told that the returns and profits are very 
satisfactory. ‘here are men here and there 
throughout the country who use manure lav- 
ishly and they seem to profit by tnis intensive 
system of crop feeding. It will pay to keep 
the teams busy hauling manure whenever it 
can be procured at reasonable prices. Ma- 


_nure is especially important for such leaf 


crops as lettuce, cabbage, kale, spinach, celery 
and afso for onions and asparagus. 


LEGUMES FOR OLD FARMS 
A. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 


For a number of years past it has been 
difficult to get a satisfactory stand of clover 
alone, and when a good stand is obtained 
it seldom lasts more than one year. I think 
this is due in most cases to acidity in the 
3oil, and experiments I have tried lead me 
to believe that lime would be a great aid 
in getting a satisfactory stand. Bad roads 
are bad, and it is a long distance to a rail- 
road station. 

It is the practice of most farmers to sow 
clover with timothy and orchard grass, and 
they are pretty sure to get a stand sufficient 
for pasture if not for a hay crop. If a 
paying crop of mixed hay can be grown from 
a seeding it is let stand for hay, but if not, 
usually the land is pastured for a year or 
two, but if clover and grass are a failure, the 
field is plowed rather than let grow up in 
weeds. 

Seeding with Buckwheat 

We have seeded clover and grass with 
buckwheat during the latter part of July for 
a number of years with good results. There 
is not the crop of weeds coming after the 
buckwheat, as is the case when grass is sown 
with wheat or oats. I have two acres of 
clover and orchard grass now. Not good 
enough for a hay crop, but as I have plenty 
of ground for cultivation without it, I will 
let it grow and turn it under this fall and 
seed to winter oats. The general practice 
here is not to plow up a new seeding if it 
will make a fair pasture, even if the stand is 
not good. 

Farmers are growing cowpeas to some 
extent here to take the plate of clover. My 
own practice has been to put land in corn, 
follow by wheat or winter oats, turn stubble 
and sow to buckwheat, clover and grass in 
July, leave to sod for two years, then turn 
for corn again. If the stand of grass is not 
good, I leave it only one year. I grow some 
cowpeas in the corn and cowpeas by them- 
selves in old fields just broken from a long 
layout. I am working up an old farm which 
has not been under cultivation for years. 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM > 


SECURING FARM WATER SUPPLY 


VARIOUS METHODS POSSIBLE-—-HYDRAULIC BAM 
FREQUENTLY USEFUL——EXPEBIENCE OF A FARMER 
WHO INSTALLED SUCH FOR HIS HOME 


There are few things about the farm home 
which will contribute more to the conven- 
ience, enjoyment and health of rural life than 
an excellent water supply. Where gravity can- 
not be brought in to supply water in the farm 
buildings under pressure, the hydraulic ram 
frequently is very serviceable. Here is what 
a subscriber says qn the subject: 

Originally we had a good well, but I became 
sick of pumping water day in and day out, 
and never having any under pressure, so that 
a bathroom could be satisfactorily installed. 
I visited a spring on the place and found 
there was enough water to fill a 11-inch pipe. 
There was a fall of 9 feet in a distance of 
30 feet. That meant a lift of water of over 
00 feet. We needed only 45 feet lift to 
put the water in the second story of our 
house. That settled the question.. I was told 
dozens of times by neighbors and others that 
I was barking up the wrong tree, but we 
staid by the tree and got the coon. Now 
each day some 1500 gallons of pure spring 
water is pumped into the storage tank, 
located in the second story of the house. This 
is done with a small hydraulic ram and the 
“little gentleman of the woods” never misses 
a beat. The overfiow is conveyed from the 
house to the barn and from the barn to the 
garden in summer. By use of hose, irrigation 
on a small scale for the strawberry and other 
plants is secured. 

The spring was located 600 feet away from 
the house. There are lots of springs, brooks, 
and even wells, on higher elevation than the 
house which can be utilized for giving a farm 
water supply. Even if a farmer pumps only 
15 minutes each day it amounts to nearly $14 
a year if he figures his time at 15 cents an 
hour. . This to say nothing about the tuck 
it takes out of a fellow. 

Before installing the ram I went carefully 
over the ground and selected a site for the 
small reservoir just below the level of. the 
spring. I have since discovered that a good 
cider barrel would have answered as well 
if there is a good, live spring. The next 
move was to know the minimum and maxi- 
mum supply of water in gallons per minute. 
With a gallon measure and watch in hand 
this was soon determined. I found there 
were eight gallons per minute, which gave 
me the basis to know what size of ram to 
purchase. 

Hearing of a man some three miles distant 
who had installed such a system, I visited him 
and picked up considerable information. I 
learned that by the use of a small hydraulic 
ram water was lifted on his place some 40 
feet and the capacity was about 1500 gallons 
daily. Of course, the greater the elevation 
the less the supply of water. Fully 85% of 
the water which runs through the ram goes 
to waste, but on any live spring 15% is more 
than an ample supply. By use of a water 
level, I found my lift was about 35 feet and 
the average supply would be some five gal- 
lons per minute. Learning that 1 foot fall 
from the reservoir to the ram would lift the 
water 6 feet in the discharge pipe, I laid a 
1%-inch drive pipe 30 feet long and succeeded 
in getting a fall of 9 feet. The length of the 
drive pipe is not the essential thing in this 
connection, but rather it is the fall or incline. 

Then I laid a %-inch galvanized iron pipe 
up the hill to the house, taking it into the 
cellar, up to the partition to the concrete 
storage tank in second story, I had made 
myself a few weeks before. From this storage 
tank water is drawn to the sink, closets, bath- 
room, etc, just the same as in the city. The 
water runs into the tank all day long and 


an overflow or waste pipe was connected to 
the storage tank conveying water to the barn 
and then to the chicken coop, and finally to 
a barrel for use in the vegetable garden. 
My total expense for installing the plant was 
a fraction over $50, and I would not dispense 
with it now for ten times that amount. 

As a matter of convenience to control] the 
water if you are called upon to adjust a ram, 
a shut-off valve-near the ram in both the 
drive and discharge pipes would be found to 
more than repay the extra expense or trouble. 
A good screen can be made by taking a 2- 
inch board and sawing out two circles 8 
inches in diameter and then buying three- 
fourths yard of 18-inch brass wire cloth with 
mesh same as used for window screen and 
tacking this on the wooden circles. A hole 
can be bored at the end to fit on the drive 
pipe at the spring. This will keep out all 
leaves and foreign matter that might get into 
the water. . 

Readers will recall that the principle upon 


- which the hydraulic ram operates is as fol- 


lows: Water flows from the spring through 
the drive pipe, through the impetus valve 
of the ram. The drive pipe should have an 
incline of about 30 degrees. The valve is so 
balanced that before the water has entirely 
reached its maximum speed the flow will be 
sufficiently strong to raise and close the 
impetus valve. When this happens, the sud- 
den checking of the flow causes a momentum 
of the stream to raise the valve in the air 
chamber into which goes part of the water. 
This. comprises the air, and the water is 
forced through the discharge pipe to the 
desired point in the house or barn. In lay- 
ing pipe for the ram, avoid short turns and 
elbows. If possible, place the ram in a pit 
where it will be protected from frost. 


PLANNING FOR THE HOME TABLE 
We A. GOOD, ROCKINGHAM COUNTY, VA 


In this section, owing to frequent late, wet 
springs, we find it a very successful plan to 
set onions and lettuce during late fall or 
early winter, top-dressed with a good coat 
of strawy manure to protect from freezing. 
This usually gives a much earlier growth and 
use of these vegetables than where plantings 
are left to be made in early spring. How- 
ever, where fail or winter plantings are made, 
the work must be done in a thorough man- 
ner, well covered and pressed down, and the 
plots gone over in early spring to replace or 
seed missing hills or spots, as there will 
doubtless be such. 

Aside from above plantings, for table and 
market, we follow about from March 1 to 
middle, weather permitting, with peas, rad- 
ishes, potatoes, etc. The varieties figuring 
in this are, in the main, only old true and 
tried ones, and grown from seed gotten from 
most reliable seedsmen the prime requisites 
to successful gardening. Of early potatoes, 
we grow the Stray Beauty and Burpee’s Extra 
Early. There may be just as good varieties, 
but these suit us remarkably well; they are 
not only early, but of most excellent edible 
qualities and productiveness. 

Speaking of varieties of the various kinds 
of vegetables, my experience has been that 
to have constantly a good supply of nice, 
crisp, fresh vegetables on the farm table at 
all times, depends more on good seed, well 
and timely. planted and cultivated than it 
does on specific varieties. Do not understand 
me to say that some specific varieties are not 
better for certain sections than for others. 
The point I wish to impress is simply~that 
importance of planting only good seed in well- 
prepared soil and with best of culture. Under 
such conditions almost any given variety; ex- 
cept the unacclimated, will give excellent 
results. 
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AN INTERESTING COMRINATION - 
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It is gradually becoming recognized by 
most farmers, writes W. A. Martin of Hardin 
county, O, to American Agriculturist, that 


the only rational system of farming is one 
which includes some animal husbandry in the 
rotation. 


And, indeed, there are many who 
believe with the writer 
that the best rotation 
for most farms consists 
of grain and grass, live 
stock of some _ kind, 
manure and more grain 
and grass, taking for 
profits the animals or 
animal products. sold. 
I am no purist in this, 
but mean as a general 
principle, for I would 
W. A. MARTIN, O©IO pot hesitate at times to 
sell hay, although I prefer, as a rule, to buy 
some cheap roughage. I believe in the gen- 
eral principle of selling only concentrated 
products from the farm. 

Personally, my interests are centered at 
present in the pig, because I can secure more 
eredit at the bank for a given amount of 
labor and land with his porcine majesty than 
any other animal I know of. For instance, 
in 1908 one lot of 75 pigs farrowed late in 








March and April had, with their mothers, the ~ 


run of a blue grass woods pasture till May 
15, when they were turned into 14 acres of 
clover. The clover made 25 tons of hay, 
weighed as it went into the barn. The pigs 
and their mothers during the summer ate 
125 bushels corn, sows had no grain after 
May 15. We fed 1000 pounds shorts while 
pigs were small. They hogged off nine acres 
of corn to bottom. 


Account with 75 Pigs, Summer 1908 


125 bushels corn at 80 cents........ 
1000 pounds shorts 
9 acres corn. a Rent of land at $6. 54 

6b Cost of growing an 





SE | Saye 45 

Pasture rent for season.............. 100 
a. I re ee eee ee $312 

Oct 10, 9 pigs, 1550 Ibs, at $6.00.$ 93.006 
Nov 27, 15 pigs, 3160 Ibs, at 5.25. 165.90 
Dec 14, 15 pigs, 3090 Ibs, at 5.35. 165.31 
Dec 23, 15_pigs, 2960 Ibs, at 5.50. 162.80 
Dec 24, 21 pigs, 3840 Ibs, at 5.50. 211.20 
75 $798.21 


Less cost of producing........ 312.00 


Week QPORE.. xo s'0's wos ch ité cs cts sewers 
Some may claim that I am giving the pigs 
credit for thé profits on the corn crop, but 
as they took the responsibility of harvesting 
it, I feel that they deserve the credit. - How- 
ever, I estimated the yield at 50 bushels an 
acre, or 450 bushels for the field. It would 


~ 
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have cost at least 6 cents a bushel to snap 
the corn and haul to market, or $27 for the 
lot. Adding the rent of land, cost of raising 
and marketing, we have a total of $126. Cost 
of the corn crop, 450 bushels of corn at 60 
cents, would be $270 less $126, would leave 
$144 profit on the corn. Deducting $144 from 
$486.21, I still have $342.21 as pure profit 
on the pigs and a lot of hard work saved. 

I also usually run a string of fall pigs 
through the summer, that is, if they can be 
bought worth the money, ds I do not believe 
in keeping pigs of our own breeding till they 
are one year old. In April of 1908 I pur- 
chased 46 fall pigs. 

46 pigs, weight 4020 lbs, at $5.35...$215.07 





38 bushels corn at 80 cents........ 30.40 
Rent on 20 a blue grass at $1.50 pa. 30.00 
Rent on 10 a rye at $6........... 60.00 
Rent on 3 a corn at $6.......... 18.00 
Seed for 10 a rye, 15 bus at 80c ... 12.00 
ty a ee Ry eres 3.00 
Labor raising 3 acres corn.......... 15.00 
Total cost. of pigB: 6.06 .ceesie $383.47 
Sept 19, sold 45 (one died), 8935 Ibs, 
Ge 6 64 30's Ric techie eS I ic $589.71 
ny sce $0 62 bps So6's.cle 383.47 
SEES ain oes 9.0005 6 6 '0o abun ade 4S $206.24 
This is not a large profit; but we had 


received a good rent for the land, it was 
becoming better for the treatment, and fish- 
ing and picnics were fine those hot August 
days, when Mr Hog stayed at home and 
threshed the rye. 


Other Short Cuts to Wealth 

But hogs cannot eat all the clover hay and 
corn stover on a farm. How can we dispose 
of the remaining feed and retain the fertility 
on the farm? Many farmers are making a 
success via the dairy limited, others take the 
sheep preferred and not a few use the horse 
express to reach the station Prosperity. Dur- 
ing the past seven or eight years we have 
practiced feeding our surplus feed to a few 
steers during the winter, and thus keep in 
physical condition for the ensuing summer. 


Account for Winter 1908-9 


39 steers, 35,100 pounds, at $4...$1,404.00 
- 80 tons silage at $3............ . 240.00 
200 bushels corn at 65 cents...... 130.00 

35 tons clover chaff at $2........ 70.00 

10 tons hay (clover and alfalfa), 

a tas Fe 60.00 

15 pounds corn stover at $2.50.... 37.50 

Totkt- coet 3. ces 2 ¥ me se o's e s $1,941.50 
Feb 27, sold 39 steers, wt 42,165, at 

Ss oi, bed bate nc keitle. be) unt 2,529.90 
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These cattle were good type of bony . Here- 


fords, past two years old, and- sold at home 


with a 3% shrink. The gain was nothing 
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remarkable, but the price was the best we 
ever réceived for cattle fed so little corn. 
There were 37 pigs following, but as they 
were fed some extra grain daily, no account 
was kept of their gain. 

The point we wish to make is that it is 
not only possible but decidedly profitable for 
the modern farmer not only to eat his cake, 
but also to have it. In other words, in place 
of following a system of grain farming, with 
the ensuing trouble with help at rush seasons 
and enforced idleness at others, excessive bills 
for fertilizer to keep up the yield of grain, 
and in spite of all a continual diminishing 
supply of life-giving humus in the soil—to 
follow the only rational system of farming, 
one which furnishes steady employment 365 
days in the year, and leaves the farm better 
and more productive year by year, a system 
which develops the man. For no kind of 
farming is as likely to widen the view and 
enlarge the capacity of the average man than 
a term as manager of a farm which follows 
a system of intensive live stock farming, and 
more to the 
republic 


no class of citizens contribute 
material or social progress of our 
than the live stock farmer. 


CLOVER AS A SOIL PRODUCER 


HH. W. SWOPE 
The use of clover as a means of adding 
fertility to the soil is generally more 


thoroughly understood than its uses for soil 
renovation. By renovation I mean putting the 
soil in a friable condition, or a loose condition, 
and preparing it for perfect pulverization 
by the tools employed in cultivation. Clover 
acts as a silent force or body that distributes 
certain gases that make the soil porous, there- 
by allowing free circulation of air and gases 
around the roots of the plants. This action 
of air and water enables the plants to gather 


nitrogen from the air and while decaying 
furnish fertilizing and renovating qualities 
for future use. 

Another important problem that clover 


solves is that of helping eradicate weeds that 
would otherwise consume the fertility of the 
soil. The clover plant, when well started, 
prevents even a start of weeds and estab- 
lishes. a cover that prevents the escape of 
fertility from the soil. 

Clover roots go deep into the subsoil and 
bring up large amounts of mineral plant food 
from below, and decaying, leave it where ce- 
real and grass crops can utilize it to profitable 
advantage. Not only is this true, but other 
plants send down feeding roots through the 
holes in the soil that was occupied by clover 
roots .and. they also find-mineral plant.-food 
that they otherwise could not reach. 
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COW, producing milk, is work- 
ing just as hard as a horse pull- 
ing heavy loads. She should be fed Z 
accordingly —she must be if you are going to 
get the best results in the shape of full milk pails. 


seme time keeps her in best 


Dairy Feed physical condition, which she needs 


- to be out of consideration of the heavy work she is doing. 
Bedger Dairy Feed is stimulant — it is a scientifically prepared feed — furnishing 
Batete Dairy Rood la.ntes etetiens — 0 be 0 eee the i ee 


\ DS - 


will increase the earning capso- 

ity of any sow. Dollar for dollar 
feeding cost it produces a 

heavier flow of milk, richer in but- 

ter fat than any other commercial 

feed or natural ration, and at the 


It will to make a test of Badger. If your desler doesn’ 
£2] handle tt, don't make the mistake of taking “ect 


oe “Cig YG 4 
| 00s FT Bh ta tno. 
A TEIN 16-18% FAT 3y- fa From T. J. Listin, Rockford City, Hil. 


“EMRBOHYDRATES Sey “After feeding BADGER to 4 heifers with their first calvés, 
Me ‘ hey i: creased in one month to over f Sad ponnds per 
day, eo you eee that it pays to feed BADGER. 


| ne i FREE BOOKLET—An Authority on Dairy 

i Pt and. Live Stock methods—full of money- 
SG fe 

i 


meking pointers of value to every owner of 
Cows and Live Stock. Write for it today. 


Chas. A. Krause Milling Co. 
Dest Q, Milwaukee, Wis. 











June Pasture the Year ’Round 


You can produce a quart of milk for less money by adding 
Dried Beet Pulp to your ration than you can without It, your cows 
will keep healthier, and they will give milk for a longer period. 


Now that means money to you, and 
it’s worth a postal card to investigate. 

DRIED BEET PULP is the only 
vegetable food on the market, and 
has the same effect on cows as JUNE 
PASTURE. 

Read what good authorities say, 
Massachusetts Experiment Station: 

‘*The experiment proved the pulp 
to have a high average digestibility. 
It was bulky and eagerly eaten,’’ 


New Jersey Experiment Station: 
‘*There was a tendency of the cows 

to get ‘‘off’’ their feed with the hom- 
iny diet, but at no time did they refuse 
the Beet Pulp. The Beet Pulp was 
much better relished, regulating and 
keeping the animal in a good healthy 
condition.’’ 

Chas. F. Saylor, a special agent of 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, said: 
‘It is nutritious and its sanitary 

effect is remarkable.’’ 


Dried Beet Pulp 


Cnccoer nation SOL by Grain & Feed Dealers n2vwr 


booklet giving full details. Mail us 
this coupon today. Address— 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO. 


1501FORD BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 


Now we claim, and can substantiate 
it, that this Dried Beet Pulp, which is 
of high average digestibility, eagerly 
eaten, nutritious and having remark. 
able sanitary effect, will when fed to 
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your cows in combination with some FREE Sampl le and Boe 

of the feeds you arenowusing, increase Larrowe : Cory alot 

the flow of milk 10 per cent, and your Pra Ba dim a pee nn 

ration will cost less than it does now, ye, A is tke; and your bookie 
You owe it to yourself to investigate Name 





this feed. Youcan add it to any ration 
you are now feeding with excellent 
results. Your dealer probably keeps 
it in stock; if not, write for our free 





~*~ a = State 
satisfactory, I would like to buy Dried 
Beet Pulp through my dealer, ~ 








(Write Dealer's name here) ..-_—s-. (5) 











PRACTICAL DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY 


BY DR. H. W. CONN.. The development of dairy bacteficlogy has been very rapid in the 
last ten years. Beginning first as a subject of scientific interest only, the study of the bacteria 
fm milk has proved to be of vital importance, not only fo the dairyman, but to all pefsens ‘who 
have an interest in public health problems. In the last few. years there has developed fh our 
Jarge cities a keen interest in the bacteria of the city milk supply. Today there is no more 
important subject affecting the milk producer, distributer or consumer than their refatiors to 
the bacteria of milk, and public health officials are also recognizing the subject asone of which 
they mmst take cognizance, All dairy students today must learn the facts which aré known, and 
no dairy course is complete without a full consideration of this subject. 

The book is strictly up-to-date and contains the most recently determined facts in the newest 
methods, It rep ts the ding out of the ripe experience of Dr. Conn. . No class room, 
laboratory or library will be ee without it. Fully “illustrated with 83 original “pictures. 38 
pages. Oloth. 5%x8 inches. Price, $2.5 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette Street, New York 








BE SURE TO SAY Wenzex 1 SAW YOUR ADV 


In this journal. Our advertisers like to know which paper they get’ the most orders from. 
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AN INTERESTING COMBINATION 
HANDLING SHEEP AND CHICKENS 


A Practical House That Shelters Both—How the Structure Is 
Arranged—Favors Winter Eggs as Money Getters—By R. 
C. Thomas, Queen Anne County, Maryland 


If I were asked to name the two 
things most neglected on the average 
farm, I should name the two things 
that pay the best for the amount of 
capital invested, sheep and chickens. 
And with a little more care or a little 
different care they can be made to 
pay much better and together make 
the best combination I know. 

As a rule, when you are busy with 
one you have very little to do with 
the other; and the sheep are certainly 
a great help to the hens in winter, 
where they are housed together, as 
the animal heat from the sheep keeps 
the hens warm at night. 

The house we have is built on the 
lean-to plan, against the haymow. 
The back of the haymow forms the 
back of the house and makes it tight 
and warm. The front faces south. We 
cut the logs on the farm and had 
them sawed and only had the roof to 
buy, which is of galvanized iron. The 
house is 50 feet long by 30 feet deep, 
the back is 16 feet high and the front 
8 feet. There are four posts set in 
the center to support the roof, and 
running from these posts to the back 
we have a floor 7 feet from the ground 
and running the entire length of the 
building. This gives a floor space up- 
stairs 50x15 feet, which is inclosed by 
wire netting, with a door at each end. 
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and we never close the doors only on 
the coldest nights. We keep about 
75 sheep in there, never have a lamb 
freeze to death, and have no trouble 
to get eggs in winter. It is a surprise 
to anyone to go in there on 2 cold 
night and find how comfortable it is. 


Various Kinds of Swine 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 








The breeds of swine in the United 
States are sometimes classed as lard 
and bacon. Again they are classified 
as large, intermediate and small. This 
classification is incomplete. I have 
met with several other classes. One 
class which may be termed the vora- 
cious breed is found in railroad 
coaches.-The individuals of this breed 
settle down in a double seat. They 
load their valises and overgarments on 
the seats. They occupy one seat with 
the body and the other with the feet. 
They assume a posture that blocks 
the entrance to both seats. They lie 
still, though mothers with children in 
their arms are standing near. The 
swine of this voracious breed are in a 
sense monsters of the race. 

There is another kind of swine 
known. as the selfish breed. They are 
unfeelingly selfish. They, too, ride 





WHERE SHEEP AND CHICKENS LIVE TOGETHER 


in cars. They are most in ewidence in 


One end of this room is cut off for 
a feeding and laying room; that is, I 
keep my hoppers in there. I use the 
dry method of feeding. 

The ground floor furnishes scratch- 
ing room. The other end is the roost- 
ing room. I keep from 300 to 400 
Leghorns in this house, and make & 
specialty of winter eggs. I could not 
keep that many healthy and vigorous 
in that space only for the fact that 
they have free range all the year. 

The arrangement of the ground 
floor for the sheep and lambs is as 
follows: Along the front, running 
from the double doors to the end, we 
have small pens for ewes that we 
want to keep te themselves for any 
reason, and across the end, running 
from these pens to the back, we have 
a portion slatted off as a feeding 
space for the lambs, the slats wide 
enough to admit the lambs, but to 
keep out the ewes. Along the back, 
one end and part of the front we 
have the hay racks; and on the 
ground, under the hay racks and close 
to the wall, are troughs for feeding 
grain, silage, etc, to the sheep. On 
the floor we always keep plenty of 
straw. 

The house is not very tight, and 
there isa space over each window of 
about 8 inches that is always open, 


DADRAA ART’ DA DAT 


the summer season. They sit by a 
windew which they push high open. 
A cloud of dust pours in, not on them, 
but on the one who sits behind them. 
If one says to them: “Will you please 
let down the window,” they look 
about as ferociously as swine attacked 
by a dog. They refuse to comply. 
This breed of swine is very numer- 
ously found in the summer season. 

Then there is another. breed of 
swine found in eating houses at rail- 
road stations. They rush in and seat 
themselves at a lunch counter, no 
matter who has to stand. They swear 
at the waiters if they don’t wait on 
them first, and they sit unmoved, 
gulping down their food, notwith- 
standing that ladies behind them 
have been unable to get to the lunch 
counter. They are the gulping breed 
of swine. 

There is yet another breed of swine 
‘that should not escape notice. They 
are known as the jamming breed. 
They push and jostle and elbow to 
get first into the coach when the train 
stops. They rush into the train to 
secure a@ seat and when they get it 
they want to occupy it alone. There 
are several other breeds, but the de- 
scription of these must be deferred to 
-@nother time. 
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Something New in Handling Milk 

The practical difficulties surrounding 
the sterilizing and pasteurizing of milk 
are serving to attract the attention of 
scientists engaged in the problem of 
securing a product free from harmful 
combinations. The addition of chem- 
icals is naturally frowned upon by 
many. But it is a matter of interest to 
note the progress of recent experi- 
ments. One of these relates to the 
use of the powerful antiseptic, perox- 
ide of hydrogen. A noted Danish 
chemical engineer claims to have 
evolved @ process receiving the in- 
dorsement of such eminent bacteri- 
ologists as Von Behring. Milk so 
treated is known as buddeized, from 
the name of the investigator, Dr 
Budde, and is coming into some use 
in northern Europe. 

Heated to a temperature of 122 de- 
grees, the milk is passed through @ 
centrifugal cleaning machine, accord- 
ing to the Scientific American, this 
being somewhat similar in design to a 
separator, but having only one outlet, 
the -cream not being separated from 
the milk; this to arrest bacteria that 
may be adhering to foreign matter in 
the milk as it leaves the cow. After 
being thus cleansed, the milk goes to 
an earthenware vat, surrounded by a 
water jacket, in which it receives a 
small quantity of the peroxide. The 
temperature of the water jacket: is 
regulated by the admission of steam. 
The milk in the vat is agitated for 
thorough incorporation of the very 
small quantity of peroxide, which the 
professor claims entirely harmless 
when taken in such small quantities. 

The essential claim is that through 
chemical action a certain char- 
acteristic of milk is so released or de- 
veloped as to work rapidly and 
advantageously in destroying other 
harmful germs. Exhaustive tests have 
been made by scientists in northern 
and eastern Europe, and they seem to 
favor its use in comparison with raw 
and pasteurized milk. “It was found 
that the patients pariook of the 
buddeized milk readily, and found it 
agreed -well with them; it was well 
absorbed and possessed good nutritive 
value; its great advantage, however, 
was its sterility, while the fact that 
it insured the destruction of tubercle 
bacilli in mixed milk from several 
cows was especially commented upon.” 


Cleanliness Foe to Abortion 


JACOB 0, WICKRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 








Contagious abortion is probably one 
of the most disgusting problems that 
the breeder has to contend with, It 
is a disease that when once intro- 
duced is gotten rid of only with the 
greatest difficulty. Contagious abor- 
tion is the premature expulsion, of the 
fetus, due to an infectious catarrh of 
the womb, this catarrh being trans- 
missible from one animal to another. 
It was formerly believed that abortion 
was mainly due to mechanical and 
chemical means, mechanical means 
including abortion due to injury re- 
sulting from falls, kicks, blows or 
horn thrusts. Among the more strictly 
chemical causes we would include the 
eating of foods which readily ferment, 
more particularly of ergoted grasses 
and smutty fodders. Repeated small 
doses of ergot may be taken by ani- 
mals without bad results. Feeding ex- 
periments with smuts at the various 
experiment stations have proved neg- 
ative so far as abortion is concerned. 

The contagious form of abortion is 
due to specific germs. In the early 
stages of gestation it rarely shows any 
indications ‘of the approaching event. 
At times there may be a slight swell- 
ing of the udder and vulva, and in 
milch cows a decrease in the milk 
production and at times a modifica- 
tion of the milk itself. The longer 
the fetus is carried the more nearly 
do the symptoms resemble those of 
normal approaching parturition. The 
afterbirth is, in the majority of cases, 
retained, becoming, unless removed, 
the source of a stinking muco-puru- 
lent discharge. Sterility is a frequent 
tesult of contagious abortion. 

A striking peculiarity of the disease 
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is the immunity which the animal ac- 
quires after one or two abortions. 
There are a few exceptions, due to 
some peculiar individual conditions, 
such as neryous and excitable ani- 
mals. The success obtained from anti- 
abortion remedies is largely due to 
this natural immunity acquired by the 
animal. An animal, although she does 
not abort herself, may harbor the 
germs and transmit the disease to 
her young progeny, and such females 
as these may abort when bearing their 
first young, and thus introduce the 
disease into new localities. The prin- 
cipal way in which abortion is carried 
is through sexual intercourse, the 
male being the chief element in the 
spread of the disease. 

The treatment of abortion is one 
of antiseptics. As soon as an animal 
has aborted she should be isolated and 
all fluid membranes removed and de- 
stroyed. She should be thoroughly 
irrigated with a warm, antiseptic 
solution, such as a 2 to 4% creolin 
solution three or four times. The 
stable should be cleaned, and the same 
antiseptic, or some other good anti- 
septic, used as a disinfectant. In 
addition to the above the penis of the 
male should be carefully disinfected. 
Some favorable results have been 
claimed for the use of carbolic acid 
when given internally, but this is 
doubtful. More recently a form of 
yeast treatment has been used to good 
advantage. The best method in eon- 
tagious abortion, however, is thorough 
cleanliness and disinfecting the ani- 
mals and stables. 





The Butter Maker cr the creamery- 
man bases his values entirely upon 
the amount of butter that may be 
made from a given amount of milk 
and the quality of the cream. He de- 
mands that only certain classes . of 
feed shall be used, because one class 
will have a tendency to make the but- 
ter too sofi, another to make it too 
hard, or still another to contribute 
undesirable flavors; discrimination 
must be made in the matter of feeds, 
resulting in an increased cost. The 
manufacturers of condensed milk also 
have an ideal, largely derived from 
arbitrary considerations, and will pur- 
chase milk produced only from cer- 
tain groups of feed, thus making the 
cost to the maker much _ greater.— 
{Dr E. B. Voorhees, New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station. 





In Making Cottage Cheese skim 
milk is allowed to sour and the curd 
is then broken up and held at a tem- 
perature of about 100 degrees for 
three to four hours, or until it has be- 
come sufficiently firm. The whey is 
then drained off, and the curd placed 
under slight pressure for a time. The 
curd is either consumed immediately, 
or is packed in tubs and placed in 
cold storage. It is prepared for eat- 
ing by moistening with either milk or 
cream. Sometimes it is made up into 
shapes and wrapped in tinfoil. No 
ripening is ever allowed. 





Water Pail Rack—As seen in the 
cut herewith, @ handy rack for a 
water pail may 
be made out na 
a few odd 
Pieces of lum- 
ber and nailed 
with a brace 
beneath to the 
wall. It will be 
found very con- 
venient in the 
kitchen, the 
poultry yard or elsewhcre. A hook in 
the wall to hold the handle may be 
needed where animals are likely to 
upset the pail. 


For Hoed Crops I plow stable ma- 
nure under, setting the plow to run 
8 inches deep. The disk harrow fol- 
lows, and after the crop is planted 
the weeder is used liberally. When 
I plow old ground I plan to go a little 
deeper each time. The best way to 
treat worn out fields is.to plow out, 
applying a heavy coat of dressing and 
then cultivate thoroughly.—[E. DB. 
Addison, Androscoggin County. Me. 
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lieve so because they kno’ 
their machines must have = 
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~ single piece with wash- 

— full of disks 
he ad am here shown from a 
common separator. 
Yet Tubulars run 
easiest, skim fastest, 
and cleanest, wear 
longest—are The 
E|World’s Best. Tubu- 









The world’s biggest 
separator 
factory. 
Branch fac- 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE NO, 100, 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, be Soo Boe. Pertland, Ore. 
innipeg, Can. 
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Ohio Herd of MULE FOOT 

“Never Known to Have Cholera” HOGS 
Th ss Kind ad ke "hea "oc siring ng end, Pull Pige 
for Sale from stamp for reply. 
J. H. DUNLAF; “WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 














and better you 
—— more contending wine you will make on 


end disinfectant. ° 
troughs, 


Tt eweetens and 


You will be surprised how much faster 
tr stock will thrive—how 


Tagggo A 


barns, sheds, etc., and when Lae oy a 
dip and spray positively rids stock of all in- 
; kills ali germs quickly. Write for 
jer can't supply, write us, 
THE HYGENO DISINFECTANT COMPANY 
@5 Buclid Ave., Cicveland, Oble 


them 








Say, Now, Be Fair About It— 
Haven't we all done pretty well the past 
enjoy sone of our success and Get a 


Handy 


to use prosperity. Get our 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 60 








? Then let's 


wegen or a setot Low Steel W 
and A work easier for next year. That's the way 
Catalocue 


Havana, Tt. 











AGENTS 


HAME FA 





instantly with gloves 


200% PROFIT 


Handy, Automatic 


STENE 


Do away with old hame 
Horse owners and teamsters 
wild about them. 
Outwear the harness. Money back i 
Rot satisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to agents, 


Fasten 


F. Thomas Mfy. Oc, 846 Wayne St, Dayton, Ohiq 





S| eee paerrcrine MAGHINES 


Fastest drillers known. Great money 


earners? 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO. TIFFIN, OHIO. 





LET ME START YOU IN BU 


I will farnish the capital and the advertising 
earnest 


SINESS l 


one sine in and" 

Farmers, Mechanics, Builders, Small business men, 
anyone anxions to improve his oe ition 
Anderson Mi. Co., Dept. BI 


1, Klyria, Ohiec. 





POLAND CHINAS, wine casa prise 
5 


young boars. Fall pigs cheap. 8. E. Jennings, Wliliamspert, @ 


Fair Week’s Coming— 


RE your cows in “show” condition? 
They should be—and they would be, 
all year ’round if you fed them Buffalo 


Gluten Feed. 


Because—Cows: in “‘show”’ condition give 
more milk and richer milk. That means more 
profit to the farmer—especially with ordinary 


milk at 3 cents. 


Buffalo Gluten Feed 


is the great protein feed for the 


farmer and dairyman. 


It giv 


more protein and digestible nutri- 
ents per dollar spent than any 
other concentrate and runs 3% to 
5% higher in protein by actual test 
than other gluten feeds. 
Let us help you. Write us 
your conditions. We'll gladly bal- 
ance a ration for you. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
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No separator has ever made the real, practical records that has 
‘The United States Cream Separator 


Try though they may it can’t be done. 
It has continuously held the World’s Record on all ‘practical 
points of efficiency since the Pan-American Exposition 1901. 


The officials at the Seattle Exposition (this year) have still 
further honored the United States Separator awarding it 


The Grand Prize 


This is the highest honor that the Exposition could bestow. 
The U.S. was positively the only cream separator thus henored. 
It is cleanest skim- 
ming, practically no 
repairs and constant 
use that makes the Uz 
S. Separator moreval- 
uable than any other. 
The extra it earns soon 


We want you to see 
for yourself why the 
United States Separa- 
tor was awarded the 
Grand Prize. Please 
go to our local agent 
nearest you. He will 
show you. 

It’s money in your 
pocket to know the 
U. S. Catalog No. 6 
sent on receipt of a 
postal tells you all. 


repays its original cost. 
Hard facts are better 
than theory; honest re- 
eords are far better 


than fake claims. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


INCORPORATED, 1873 tr 





Besides itmakes easy work of the drudgery of farm Sx 
labor, The operators works in the shelter of the barn at all , 
times. He simply loads the manure and gives the car a push. 
It runs to the place desired, dumps automatically. It is swong 
into position with the hand or fork, and is again ready to fill, 
Note how the three operations are shown above. turned end for end without lifting from the track, 
The carrier method insures cleanliness and ban- and the difficulty of turning corners is overcome. 
ishesa fruitful source of disease by removing manure 
away from the barns, It saves the liquid manure, 
the most valuable part. Inwages of help alone, the 
Drew Carrier saves ite entire cost in a few months. 
Oskaloosa, Kans. 3-23-08 
Drew Elevated Carrier Co. 
as am very much pleased with 
the system and regret that I 
did not install it earlier in the 
winter, I can save one 
every hep over the old wheel 


basrow sy: 
"F. i. ), SEARLE, Prop. B. Side Dairy Farm. 


And it will last a lifetime. No machinery to wear 
out. There is no trestle work or supports to en- 
camber your barn yard and get out of repair. 

The Swivel Trolley isa feature origina! with the 
Drew. With this improvement, the car can be 


Besides handling the — the Drew carrier 
can be used to t A ge, grain, 
milk cans, barrels, earth of anything you wish to 
carry to and from the barns. 

We want to send you our 
new booklet on Drew carriers 
and other Drew time- Ia! 
moner-saving implements. 

Write for the book today— 
just a postal card—and it will 
be sent FREE. 

















Address all correspondence 
to the home office, Waterloo, Wisconsin. 


DREW ELEVATED CARRIER sone 









We have a size to suit your power and requirements. Get one 

of these outfits 
now. Ly is high. The 
mill will soon pay for it- 
self. No expe 
No Belts, S 







or 
parts to get out of 
order or cause trouble, 
The sawer has complete 
control of os Fric- 
tion hand; slight motion of lever 
speed. Other tim time and labor saving rihejane power 
this mill to saw more lumber with 
less help than any other. Free 
and uate oe our ay _ of wood working 


. my ery. 
= AMERICAN ‘saw L MACHINERY CO. 
120 res St. N. J. 1561 Terminal Bidgs.. New York 


age 


a ect cate 
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AND BARN 


Fertilizers That Do the Work 


WILLIAM H. STOUT, SCHUYLEILL 00, PA 

In providing my fertilizer, I buy the 
materials and mix my own ingre- 
dients. During the past year we com- 
pounded the fertilizer as follows: 2400 
pounds dissolved South Carolina rock, 


testing 14%: 1400 pounds bone 
meal, testing 20% phosphoric acid 
and 4% _ nitrogen; 400 =pounds 


nitrate of soda, testing 16% nitrogen; 
500 pounds tankage, testing 14% 
nitrogen; and 500 pounds muriate of 
potash, testing 50% potash. From the 
5200 pounds we secured. 190 pounds 
nitrogen, 616 phosphoric acid and 250 
pounds potash. This showed the per- 
centage as follows: Nitrogen 3.65, 
phosphoric acid 11.8, potash 4.8. The 
cost when mixed was $27.55 a ton. 
In valuing the nitrogen at $4:-a unit 
and the phosphoric acid and potash 
at $1 each a unit, the fertilizer was 
worth $31 a ton, which is a good deal 
less than the average price that many 
users of similar mixed goods paid. 

This fertilizer is not used uniformly 
with all the crops, but is varied ac- 
cording to what we think crops re- 
quire and the condition of the soil, 
judging from the previous crops 
grown and the time of year when ap- 
plied. The nitrate of soda and muri- 
ate of potash readily draw moisture 
from the air, and it is not unlikely 
that they act differently when placed 
in the soil, thus supplying some mois- 
ture during dry periods. This may be 
theory only, yet I have some faith in 
it. To compound the materials used 
I emptied .the sacks on a tight floor 
in a circle, then shoveled a portion 
from each heap in one place, and 
then worked it over several times, 
getting a complete mixture. 

While some persons claim that mu- 
rate of potash should not be used on 
potatoes, I have used it constantly, 
and have just as good quality, of tu- 
bers as anybody. My crop this past 
season was fair, notwithstanding no 
rain of consequence fell in this sec- 
tion since the middle of June, and it 
was surprising to -see the plants 
green until late in the season. 


> 
= 


Stocked Legs—H. B., New York, has 


a horse whose hind leg swells when 
standing in stable overnight. I would 
advise saltpeter in teaspoonful doses 
in feed morning and night for four 
or five days. Wait a week and re t. 
Little can be done for callouses from 
rubbing with trace or other cause ex- 





'eept to remove the eause and give 


nature a chance. Painting with tinc- 
ture of iodine might reduce the en- 
largement. A chronic cough in colt 
since birth, possibly due to some.ab- 
normal condition in throat, would 


|not advise treatment of any kind at 
| present, as it may disappear as animal 
} gTows older. 





Moon Blindness—G. M., New York, 
asks if there is any cure for moon 
blindness. There is none, as the dis- 
ease involves the lens of the eye. He 
also has a young mare that received 
some injury to one of her eyes dur- 
ing shipment. Bye is slightly clouded 
and weeps a great deal.. He asks, 
“Would a bruise cause blindness?” It 
might do so, yet this is not likely un- 
less eyeball is severely injured. I 
would suggest following prescription 
for eye: Boric acid % teaspoonful, 
boiled water % pint. Put few drops 
in eye with feather two or three times 
a day. If blindness is due to injury 
there is no danger whatever in breed- 
ing animal. On the other hand, if it 
is the ultimate result of perodic at- 
tacks of moon blindness, there is al- 
ways the danger that the offspring will 
be susceptible to the same affection. 





Producer Gets Half—The advance 
of lc p qt in the price of milk to the 
consumer in New York city, going in- 
to effect Nov 2,.places it at 9c, where- 
as the producer receives not to exceed 
4%c. The advance in the retail price, 
it may be noted, is on milk delivered 
at residences in bottles. The president 
of the Sheffield farms company an- 
nounces: “If we continued selling 
milk at 8c a qt; we would be losing 
money, and at 9c we get just a small 
profit.” 


ne Seine oe 


Who's Who in Agriculture 





If you take down your books from 
their places on the shelves and turn 
over the pages casually you will be 
struck with the conclusion that not 
only men of large industrial capacity 
began their careers on the farm, but 
the men high in statesmanship also 
learned their first lessons in construc- 
tive leadership out in the fields, 
among the flocks and herds. In the 
old days the men who engaged in 
agriculture were quite conspicuous in 
all affairs of the state. In the new 
leadership that is now being de- 
veloped politicians are being rapidly 
replaced by men of affairs from shops 
and farms. From all over the coun- 
try are coming young farmers who 
are drawn by the call of their fellows 
to fill the positions of trust and 
service, 

It is this new sign that signifies a 
new order indicating the redirected 
spirit of service, worthiness and of 
purity in public life. A conspicuous 
example of these younger men is Hon 
Renick W. Dunlap, the efficient state 
dairy and food commissioner of Ohio 
Dunlap is of the farm and from the 
farm. He is a true son of the land. 
He breathes of its atmosphere and 
stands for the fullest conception of 
its importance and needs. His large 
farm, developed by his own industry 
and ability, is a fitting guarantee of 
his training, perseverance and agri- 
cultural resourcefulness. He belongs 
to a class of progressive farmers who 
have accomplished much for agricul- 
ture within the past decade. 

Active, energetic and enthusiastic 
in the work of securing the best re- 
turns from cultivation, he is a com- 
ponent part of that great body of 
husbandmen who have made the 
Buckeye state stand out for all that 
is best in agriculture. He belongs to 
that class who, leaving the methods 
of the fathers, have reached out for 
better things and have secured them. 
Not only that, but he has for years 
been interested in all public phases of 
rural progress, in organization as a 
means of agricultural improvement, in 
rural education as the rea] strength 
of the farm and the home. His ele- 
vation to the honorable position of 
state dairy and food commissioner 
Was paying a debt to one who, al- 
though young, has put forth his best 
efforts, not only in the interest of 
the tillers of the soil, but of all con- 
sumers. 

From the very moment that Com- 
missioner Dunlap began work in his 
office he has aroused thé greatest in- 
terest in the conduct of this very im- 
portant department. There is no of- 
ficial so close to the people in the 
state, and none anywhere in the coun- 
try who guards the food supply or 
who is seeing that the laws concerned 
with food are enforced any more ef- 
ficiently than he. Reared on a farm, 
in sympathy with all of its meaning, 
ho man is better equipped for onerous 
and delicate duties. 

Commissioner Dunlap was born on 
a farm near Kingston, in Pickaway 
county, O, October 25, 1872. His 
father, one of the prosperous farmers 
of that section, is still living.- Dunlap, 
the son, after completing the ordinary 
country school course, attended the 
public school at Kingston, from which 
he entered the agricultural college at 
the Ohio state university, and grad- 
uated in 1895 with the degree of 
bachelor of science in agriculture. He 
subsequently pursued post-graduate 
work, after which he took up his life 
work on the farm. Here his work be- 
came conspicuous at once, His careful 
planning and wise farming soon be- 
came known far and near. He soon 
was one of the leading farmers of his 
neighborhood. For three years he 
Was president of the farmers’ insti- 
tute of his county and state lecturer 
under the auspices of the state board 
of agriculture for six years. In the 
fall of 1903 he was elected a member 
of the state senate, and served with 
credit to himself and his constituents. 
His: intimate knowledge of -agricii- 
tural matters had its influenre in 
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many legislative matters of that ses- 
sion of the legislature. 
In 1906 Mr Dunlap was nominated 


his ticket by many thousands in the 
run. He was nominated for a second 
term in 1908, and again led his ticket 
by an increased majority. Under his 
intelligent and excellent management, 
the office has become a power along 





' 





Renick W. Dunlap 
the line for which it was credited—to 
regard the purity of the food supply 
of the people. 

No man has ever been elected to 
any state position with a better train- 
ing or better fitted to serve in the 
position than Mr Dunlap. Ohio is, 
therefore, very fortunate in its present 
dairy and feod commissioner, espe- 
cially in contrast with her usual selec- 
tions. It has been the general rule 
in the past to leave things undone 
that ought to have been done, and 
to do things that ought not to have 
been done. Commissioner Dunlap has 
done otherwise. In sympathy with his 
work, knowing the people for whom 
the office was created, and being so 
closely identified with agriculture, he 
has proved to be the right man in the 
right place. . 
Without a doubt he has made the 
most successful dairy and food of- 
ficial that Ohio has ever had. The 
plans he has outlined, the work he 
has inaugurated are certain to con- 
tribute in a large way to the progress 
of thegelairy and agricultural work of 
this great state. But he is not only 
an efficient public servant, but also a 
man of the high agricultural attain- 
ments. His life in every public and 
private capacity has always been 
above reproach, and he stands before 
American farmers today a young man 
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for dairy and food commissioner and | 
elected by a large majority, leading | 
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of my 


I’m Galloway—of Waterloo. You know my Company— 
you've surely read my advertisements. I am three times 
over the largest manufacturing advertiser in the Farm Papers 
in America. 

Maybe you are a customer of mire already—or you have 
a neighbor that’s one. I’ve got them everywhere—I’ve sold 
thousands and thousands of Galloway Manure Spreaders direct 
to farmers by advertising in the past two or three years— 


\ thousands and thousands of Gasoline Engines—and hundreds 


of thousands of dollars* worth of other merchandise—so if 
this is your favorite farm paper that you are reading, we ought 
to be acquainted. 

Iam a farmer myself—and a farmer manufacturer—born 
on a farm and raised on a farm. I say. this because I want 
you to know that I know what I°m talking about when I say 
that a Cream Separator is one of the best investments 
a farmer can possibly own—providing he = it right—and 


now I’m fixed to sell it to him right. 

I am a manufacturer*of Specialties. For five years I have 
been casting about to get a high class Cream Separator that 
was good enough to suit me. When it’s good enough to suit 
me, I’ll stake my reputation and my entire fortune that 
it will be good enough to suit my customers—because I’m 


particular. 


To My Friends and Old 


Cream Separators for a month or so at my, 
I invite you to do so—and Ill pay the freight. 





Customers 


I MAKE THIS SPECIAL PROPOSITION: Will you try out one 


pense? 


President 
and most perfect working Separator on the market, my new 
patented, exclusive features added to the old, tested and tried 
perfected proven principles of construction. 

A simple idea as an illustration: Spin atin pan on the 
surface of a tub of water,—there’s no friction. Running the 
mechanism of my Separator in a bath of oil there’s no 
friction—no wear. 

My machine will outlast any Separator on the market— 
gesetealy indestructible—and positively the only high grade 

parator ever offered to the American farmer frem factory 
direct at wholesale factory price—mechanism floating con- 
stantly in a bath of oil—make only a few of the 50 points of 
merit and exclusive features. 

Now remember this—I back my Cream Separator—my 
— plan and low price against all comers with my entire 
capital and reputation—yet I ask you to take not a penny’s 
risk because I'll send you the machine providing you accept 
my offer early enough for you to test everything on your farm, 
in your own way, as your own—and I'll pay the freight 
to you. 

My prices: My price is based on a 14,500 quantity made 
possibly only by the manufacture of a 14,500 quantity. If I 
manufactured only 5,000, I’d have to charge you a lot more 
for this Separator—if I made only 3,000, still more—and if I 
only made 1,500—a large number for the average Separator 


Galloway “Oil Float” Cream Separator 


_ Fifty Points of Merit 


At last I’ve found the machine. Its principles are tried 
and tested—its exclusive features are new and up-to-date and 
found on no other machines. Taking these two together 
make my Separator the finest in the world—good enough for 
me to back and offer to my friends and customers. : 

It cost me five years of my time and $100,000 in money 
to put this Separator on the market. I’m going to make 


factory—the price would still be higher, because I wouldn't 
have the output which enables me to give you a ow price 
based on 14,500 machines. 

Pf tell you my price in my special proposition—not here 

tut. sufcient to say that with the money you save ¢ 
nm My price you can buya fine Jersey cow _ use 
tha: just as an illustration the point? Now ¢ 








































14,500 of them this year. ‘That’s my factory capacity. 

I want you to prové the machine in your own way—the 
same as I have proved it in my own way. 

There is only one way to do this—to send it to you—let 
you use it on your farm for a month free—let it do your 
work—and then decide whether you want to purchase it or not. 


if you want to get in on this 14,500 whole- a? ° 
sale quantity price direct from the manufac- od 


representing all that is best and 
¢ 
turer you'd best write me at once and get @# P os 


highest in public life. It is men ike 
Dunlap that represent the highest 
ideals in American manhood. 

Dunlap is just now-in his prime, 


full particulars. Just a postal card will 

bring my big book—the finest book 

of its kind ever published—my a” S 
.) 


and with his magnificent record he . ae ° 
doubtless will be called to still higher SO THAT’S MY PLAN—and I want you to try out special proposition to you and ont Fs 
positions of honor and trust in the one of my machines as you would like to. evérything. Address me per- » > » ms 
service of the state and country. For In notifying me that you are willing to try one, please sonally or use the coupon _© 4 Ss wy 
some time his name has been men- ae for your. convenience. & 3 a . = 
tioned for governor of his state, and When 14,500 are gone, it’s all over for this year—and Wa. Galloway, ce ? ~ * 
as secretary of agriculture in the cab- only one out of every 14.5 of my oid customers would have to WM. GALLOWAY Pye! »* a F 
inet of Pres Taft. No one doubts his accept my free trial offer to exhaust the 14,500. Compan, ¢ ~ 9° > 
qualifications as governor, and if he I’m sure of that many quick—see how I figure it? Read Emer vod +S ca Nd s. Pa 
were nominated he would be elected the particulars of my wonderful Galloway ‘‘Oil Float’* iowe ¢ <. ~~ + . ° “ 
by a majority unreached by any other Separator. tn ¥ e* Pi ¥ 
candidate ever presented before the The entire mechanism of this Se or—the same as the co, - fs os Poe 
people of the state. For secretary of mechanism of a high grade automobile—floats constantly in a o o¢ , o qe 4 

é , A 


agriculture there is no man _ better 
fitted now up for consideration. 

The only other name as yet pre- 
Sented is that of Congressman Scott 
of Kansas. Scott, however, should be 
opposed by every man who has the 
real agricultural interests at heart. 
Scott is an oleo man, a Cannon man, 
and against everything ‘for which 
farmers and farmers’ organizations 
stand. He opposed the Adams bil 
that placed the experiment stations 
on their feet. He opposed the Nelson 
amendment that made the agricul- 
tural colleges more efficient. Scott’s 
onlv clxim to this post is that he hails 
= [To Page 470] 


bath of oil—no oil holes—no oil cups—dust-proof—dirt-proof 
—friction-proof—wear-proof—positively the .easiest running 
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SLEIGHS AT FACTORY COST 


STEEL an (3 Send today for catalogue ering 90 Styles of 
Prices on Metal Sleighs—all kinds at all prices, e sell direst 

to users at Wholesale Prices. Free 8 

Belis with every sleigh sold before Dee, 

Rochester Vehicle Co, 372 Main St, Rochester, K ¥ 
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Stickney GasolineEngines 
ARE THE BEST 


Way? Because of the outside igniter, 
a system, 














and = roofi supplies sold 
to trout Factory at real 
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( harles 1 Stickney Company 
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none no matter how far 
— from town it may be,which cannot have a a —— 
telephone system equipped with the famous 


Westeru Leche 
Rural Telephones 


—— a St a pes peony to do is to cut out this advertisement, write your name 

t and mail it to the nearest house listed below. Upon 

poe ae your address we will send you /ree an illustrated book No. 47 

that explains how you and your neighbors can get all the materials and 
build your own lines in a very few days. 

Over one hundred thousand farmers have 

ut Western Electric Rural pot Sepern Eisctric Rural Telephones in 


as hermes aie pour The, houaes ee the ¢ cost is insigni- 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Saint Louis, San Francisco, 
oe — City, Los Angeles, 


























BLACK POWDER SHELLS 


Good shells in your gun mean a good 
bag in the field. Winchester “Nublack”’ 
and “New Rival” Black Powder Shells 
‘ are good shells. Always sure-fire, 
always giving an even spread of shot 
and good penetration, their great 
superiority is testified to by sportsmen 
| who use Winchester Factory Loaded 
Shells in preference to any other make. 


ALL DEALERS KEEP THE RED W BRAND 

















DISCOVERED AT LAST * "oe Sivinefutas"”° 


this method of sa! hams and shoulders th can be saved in either cold or hot 
weal Thousands of do! worth of hams last year in the coun db faiture 
in getting salt to the bone soon seen anonah te tone 1a, bak bo woo . _ 


DANIEL’S MEAT SALTER 


you hogs at ~- &- hye, ye tb jecting a strong brine with this 
syri r 52-4 ~ int when ham A 
byringe. ig jo en Is ret 35 getting the salt to work at 


helow faa eatimonsaa from aman whe wee eren! wilh bad rid 
GEORGIANA, ALA., Aug. 23, 1908. 
:—The Daniel's Meat Salter has proven to be all that you claim for it. > am from 
eat as anyone up to the time of coming to oe ere, 
Saal Sena Slhass, 25 oe ore joint ; the next time half 
Last fall one of your Salters and didn’t lose a piece. I saved o 
till spring in order to try ft under the most unfavorable conditions. I 
hams in perfect condition. Used last one of 
it perfect, Yours very way H.C. YOUNG. 
We can furnish @ hundred other similar ones if desired. 

Why Take Chapece > losing nese and at choaiers when 
ou can buy this machine for without fe that will last a life- 
me, and enable zou Sas bene bogs wi fear of warm weather 

your hams ‘ved will more than pa pay for the 


THE T. J. TURLEY CO, Sales Agents, OWENSBORO, KY. 
Our Guarantee is just as big and broad as YOU 


choose to make it. 


“SCALECIDE” 


epplicd to your fruit trees will absolutely kill SAN JOSE SCALE and all Fungous troubles 
—— ~ the dormant season. Five — of tg 
n barrels and eye ee r gal ans, ab so. be 5 a cone, #3; 
ir ECARBO INET at 





It "ol ou 
ys 1 gat, cane, $00 it you wank ch Sena tod i. - Booklet, “ 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY, Mfz. ee er CCRC ST.. NEW TORK CITT 





| In writing any of our adver- 
— “berms n dae. Yok will get a very 


quick reply if you do. 
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_OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


CORN BETTER THAN EXPECTED 


Yield Generally Satisfactory and Total Crop Largest with One 


American Agriculturist never under- 
takes to estimate the volume of a 
crop until full records of harvest re- 
sults are available. This month, with 
husking results sufficientiy forward to 
furnish data for a definite statement, 
our correspondents have made their 
annual estimate of the corr crop, and 
their returns show that the great 
American crop is in larger volume 
this year than ever before, with the 
single exception of 1906. The average 
rate of yield, based upon returns from 
practically every county where corn 
is grown, makes 26.6 bushels, a figure 
a small fraction below the average of 
last year. The total acreage of the 
crop was estimated early in the year 
at 102,750,000 acres, so that present 
returns indicate a crop of 2,741,000,000 
bushels. Last year the average yield 
was estimated at 26.8 bushels, and the 
total crop at 2,610,000,000 bushels. The 
rate of yield is so nearly alike in the 
two seasons that the increased pro- 
duction this year of 131,000,000 
bushels is entirely the result of the 
heavy acreage increase, 

The returns this month are a very 
decided tribute to the general ac- 
curacy of the anti-harvest opinions 
of our correspondents. 

The early season for the crop was 
not especially favorable and early 
growth was somewhat slow. There 
was ample to excessive moisture dur- 
ing June and part of July throughout 
the more important districts of the 
corn belt, but temperatures were not 
especially high, so that the plant did 
not fully respond to the generous 
moisture supply. Following the «arly 
period of excessive moisture there 
came during the latter part of the 
closing days of July and during 
August a period of severe drouth in 
many important corn districts, and, 
as a result, the condition of the crop 
declined very rapidly, particularly in 
the territory west of the Mississippi 
river. The excessive moisture early, 
followed by hot sunshine and dry 
weather, put a crust on the ground 
that seriously interfered with root 
development, and there was failure on 
the part of the crop to develop vig- 
orous growth at period of tasseling 
and shooting. 

August Drouth Severe 


On September 1 reports of condition 
showed that during the month of 
August there had been a severe de- 
cline in promise, very largely confined 
to the territory west of Illinois. The 
month of September was wholly 
favorable to maturing the corn crop, 
but so far as eutward appearances 
went there was nothing to indicate 
that it had a tendency to repair the 
damage previously suffered. It was a 
menth of comparatively dry weather, 
with fairly high temperatures, fur- 
nishing exceptionally good conditions 
for ripening up and drying out of the 
crop, and as frost was not experienced 
until after the close of the month 
there was every opportunity for ma- 
turing in good shape all of the corn 
which was produced, 

As a result, the quality of the crop 
is reported by our correspondents as 
generally very satisfactory. A still 
more gratifying result was that what 
might be called the straggling corn, 
that is, fields that were late, -either 
through planting or lack of proper 
cultivation, were given an opportunity 
to mature their crop, and this in- 
ereased the total volume above what 
seemed probable with a season of 
normal length. 

Without a single exception, the 
yield as reported at this time is equal 
to or higher than that which was 
indicated on October 1, showing that 
in no state is there any disappoint- 
ment experienced as husking pro- 
gresses. In many of the important 
states the rate of yield is decidedly 
above what was indicated a month 
azo. and this is particularly true in 


- 
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those states where the figures of con- 
dition showed most serious decline, as 
@ result of the severe drouth of 
August. 

Situation in the Surplus States 


While corn is grown in practically 
every section of the union, and is, 
perhaps, the mest widely distributed 
of all cultivated crops, yet it reaches 
its greatest development in the great 
central valleys, and in only seven 
states is there produced at all times 
a surplus above requirements. For 
this reason the crop in the seven 
states in question is of more impor- 
tance to the commercial world than 
is the total crop, because it is from 
these states that the commercial sup- 
ply must come. As a matter of fact, 
only a very small percentage of the 
corn crop ever leaves the farm on 
which it is raised, but it is this small 
percentage which fixes the price of 
the whole crop. Therefore, the sit- 
uation in the so-called surplus states 
is of more importance vo corn growers 
as a whole than the situation over 
the balance of the country. This year 
the total corn crop in the seven sur- 
plus states is estimated at'1,588,634,000 
bushels. The crop this year is rel- 
atively better in the corn states than 
in the districts where the crop is of 
small importance. 

The following statement shows the 
rate of yield for each of the past four 
years in the seven surplus states: 


Corn Yield in Surplus States 
{Bushels to the acre.] 
1909 1908 1907 18 


Owais earqnee 40 25 33 42 
TY Be 38 29 35 87 
TE sc inone 008 35 30 of 37 
RR as 35 34 32 40 
Ts oer ae 28 26 80 33 
(eR a ee 19 2: 22 2 

pS Sty Peer 26 23 24 33 


Corn Crop in Surplus States, Bushels 
{Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.] 
1909 1908 1907 





O ...... 154,320 129,856 123,651 
Ind .... 190,038 137,112 168,840 
ee 380 287,880 336,328 
Ia ...... 319,900 304,674 295,637 
Mo .... 187,264 158,894 181,200 
Kan .... 155,952 171.626 164,164 
Neb .-.. 221,780 231,288 189,231 
Total 1,588,634 1,416,324 1,459,051 
As the situation in the surplus_ 


states is of commanding importance, 
the accompanying statement is pre- 
sented, showing the crop in each of 
the last three years. Another impor- 
tant feature of the situation is the 
surplus yield per acre in these states 
for a series of years. Of course, a 
large part of the increase in produc- 
tion this year is due to the material 
increase in acreage, but it will be 
seen that with the exception of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska the actual return 
per acre this year is larger than last. 


American Agriculturist presents an 
estimate of the total acreage devoted 
to corn this year of 102,750,000 acres. 
This figure is something like 7,000,000 
acres less than is reported by the 
United States government. The dis- 
crepancy in the two authorities in the 
maiter of acreage occurred last year, 
when, as this bureau believes, the of- 
ficial report exaggerated the acreage 
by a failure to make sufficient allow- 
ance that there were considerable 
areas in the principal corn. states 
which in 1908 it was impossible to 
Plant on account of long-continued 
wet weather and overflowed valleys. 
Under the method in which crop-re- 
porting authorities make their esti- 
mate, that is, by a percentage of 
increase over the area of the previous 
year, an error of this. kind is con- 
stantly perpetuated. American Agri- 
culturist believes its Own estimate is 
more nearly in accord with the facts 
and, therefore, presents it without 
apologies for discrepancy between its 
figures and those of the federal gov- 
ernment. The United States census 
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will be taken next year and will deal 
with corn acreage of 1909, and the 
figures, when presented, will check up 
the relative accuracy of the two esti- 
mates. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated corn crop of 1909 by states: 


Corn Crop of 1909 by States 


Per 
Acres Acre Bushels 

N ¥ 682,000 81 21,142,000 
Pa 1,505,000 29 43,645,000 
Tex 6,962,000 18 25,316,000 
Ark 3,081,000 19 58,539,000 
Tenn 3,418,000 23 78,614,000 
W Va 819,000 26 21,294,000 
Ky 8,150,000 2! 88,200, 
oO 3,858,000 40 154,320,000 
Mich 1,409,000 37 52,133,000 
Ind 5,001,000 38 190,038,000 
Til 10,268,000 35 359,380,000 
Wis 1,718,000 32 54,976,000 
Minn 1,554,000 38 59,052,000 
Ia 9,140,000 35 319,900,000 
Mo 6,688,000 28 187,264, 
Kan 8,208,000 19 155,952,000 
Neb 8,530,000 26 221,780,000 
ND 77,000 33 2,541,000 
sD 2,008,000 66,264, 
Cal 44,000 31 1,364,000 
Ore 16, 5 560, 
Wash 17,000 25 425,000 
Okla 3,310,000 16 52,906,000 
Other 21,287,000 20 425,740,000 

Total 102,750,000 26.6  2,741,345,000 
1908 ...97,687,000 26.8 2,610,763,000 
1907 ...97,561,000 26.2 2,557,844,000 
1906 ...95,372,000 31.1 2,962,997,000 
1905 ...94.124,000 28.7 2,7038,384,000 
1904 ...92,788,000 27.7 2,573,863,000 





The Onion Movement 


The market has steadied somewhat 
since the lower level of prices was 
reached, but the decline had a tend- 
ency to check buying. Offerings at 
the distributing centers are moderate. 

At Chicago, warm weather has 
checked the onion trade, threatening 
damage to stocks not perfectly sound. 
Yellow onions are quoted at 75c p 
70-Ib sack, Mich white 90c, red 65@ 
75c, pickling onions $1 p tomato bx. 

The demand has been good. Red 
and yellow varieties selling at 45c p 
bu, white at 60c. About half the crop 
shipped, the balance stored. Virtually 
all the crops have passed from the 
hands of small growers at 40c for col- 
ered and 50c for white.—[J. H., Har- 
din Co, O. 

At New York, a steady trade pre- 
vails, especially for red onions. Yel- 
low stock is in ample supply and 
weak, Jersey white onions are selling 
at 75c@$1.25 p bskt, state and west- 
ern 75¢c@$1 p cra, Orange Co red 75c 
@1.37 p bag, yellow 1@1.37, state and 
western 1.50@1.62. 

At Boston, there is a fair volume of 
business, but demand is not pressing. 
Quotations show a wide range. Na- 
tive yellow 50@60c p bu-bx, Ct river 
90c @$1.10 p 100-Ib bag. 


Increased herenes Under Wheat 


It is too early on November 1 to 
make any definite statement as to the 
aggregate acreage seeded to winter 
wheat. Seeding operations continue in 
some of the more important districts 
until frequently late into December, 
and on the Pacific coast seeding is 
prosecuted even later than this. The 
returns by American Agriculturist cor- 
respondents, however, up to the pres- 
ent time give ample evidence that 
there is going to be a very large in- 
crease in the acreage seeded this year, 
as compared with the acreage har- 
vested. 

This condition, of course, is entirely 
natural and normal, because it repre- 
sents the reseeding of winter wheat 
to the land which temporarily was de- 
voted *o spring crops because of the 
drouth last fall. Seeding still con- 
tinues in the southwest and in the 
territory west of Illinois, but enotigh 
has been done already to indicate that 
the full normal breadth will be put in. 

Crop Makes a Good Start 

The conditions under which seeding 
has been prosecuted proved almost 
wholly favorable; sufficient -moisture 
to make the ground work well, and 
the seed bed prepared in the best of 
tilth, There has been a little dry 
weather in some districts in the cen- 
tral west and southwest, which has 
interfered with germination and early 
growth. But the situation is not 
serious anywhere except in portions of 
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Texas and possibly Oklahoma. Seed- 
ing still continues in these districts, 
and it is only the earliest sown that 
has been _injuriously affected. In por- 
tions of the wheat belt which are most 
forward in growth the crop is get 
ting on in excellent shape, showing 
good color and apparentiy a satisfac- 
tory stand. 

It is too early, of course, to do 
anything more than pass the most 
cursory judgment upon the situation. 
But to all appearances the winter 
wheat crop is starting in most excel- 
lent condition and gives promise of 
going into winter quarters with a good 
growth and, at least, a normal 
acreage. 


Apple Market Condition 


Values in the apple market show 
no important change, but conditions 
are shaping up in & very satisfactory 
way. With the passing of the small 
fruit crops came better demand for 
apples. First shipments were heavy, 
for the reason that quite an impor- 
tant part of the .crop was below 
standard in quality, and did not war- 
rant the assumption of speculative 
risks. The early varieties were also 
quite an important part of the apple 
crop, and as they did not have suf- 
ficient keeping qualities, dealers were 
anxious to work them off on the mar- 
ket. The market has since steadied 
on a basis that is quite satisfactory. 

Reporting- from Liverpool under 
date of Oct 30, Woodall & Co, state that 
receipts of apples for the week ended 
that date were the largest of the sea- 
son, including 6809 bxs, which calcu- 
lated at 3 to the bbl, making a total 
of 65,402 bbis. Total receipts are now 
very near as large as for the corre- 
sponding period last year. They quote 
as follows: Me and N H Baldwins 
$3.60 @ 4.40, Va Newtons 3.60@6, Nova 
Scotian Kings 3.36@4.56. 

Crop considerably smaller than last 
year. None available for shipping. 
Crop ruined by freeze-——-[R. 8S. W., 
Cloverdale, Ind. 

At New York, there is a fairly ac- 
tive demand, with quite heavy offer- 
ings. Prices are firm on desirable 
lots and steady on all other grades. 
Choice McIntosh $5@5.50 p bbl, with 
offerings as low as 38. Wealthy 2.50@ 
Seemed Ounce do, Baldwins 2.25@ 






















For all mixed 
feeds—ear corn, Xaf- 
fir corn, shelled corn, corn 
in shucks,oats,rye, wheat, bar- 
ley, cotton seed. Adapted for 
gasoline engines. Basily operated. 


KELLY [DUD Sy< mitt 


Duplex feature gives twice 
e grinding surface of any 
other miliitssize. Therefore 
uses 25% less power. Force 
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‘ONLY $9125 
For My High Quality, Guaranteed 
4; H. P. Gasoline Engine 


I AM making a specialty of a 44 H. P. gasoline 

engine which is best suited for pumping water, 
grinding feed, sawing wood, 
shelling corn, operating 
cream separators, churn- 
ing and for general 
farm work. 














P . Give me a chance and 
prove to your satisfaction that the Caldwolt 
Spesiat is the engine for you to buy, because | can give 
you better value for your money than any one else. I sell 
my engine direct from factory and can save you the 
dealers’, jobber’s and ca’ e house profit. If thismoney 

er fellow, write me and I will 
prove to you all thatI say. 


All I ask is for you to take the engine, try it free for 
m your own farm and if you are not fully satis- 

the engine and convin that I have saved you 
the engine to me and | will pay freight 

charges both ways rs. it will not cost you one single cent 
oter. 


tis! 

rs and know that I can satisfy and save you from 

to $100 on the price of your engine. 
All my engines are well built, finely finished and guar- 
anteed against defective material for five years. My 
is so simple that you would not have the least diffi- 
in s and successfully operating it at all times. 
what I say and will put my engine up 



































any engine in the world. 
are going to buy an éngine I want to ask you to 
write for my free catalogue ; e my engine with any 
or all engines oe See then put my Panag 








see for yourself w can save you, 








_ 5. D. Caldwell, Pres. 
The Caldwell - Hallowell 
Mig. Co, 

. 602 Commercial St. 

Waterloo, lowa, 
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ON 
FEED GRINDING MILLS 


Si. ee name for our Big Book and then own the 
d's 


QUAKER CITY 


Wor 


Takes least po 

ready—Saves price in 
short time—Grinds soft, 
wet or dry ear corn— 
shel'edcorn—allgrains, 
separate or mixed— 
grinds Coarse, medium 
or the finest table meal. 


ou could wish, the best grinder 


out trying in any way to tie 
satisfactory. “Claims” are a 


Today for Book, prices 





EASTERN 


Standard Grinder of 40 years’ success, on our 
big cut price to you, this season, direct from the factory. 

No extra charge for 1910 improvements—Grinds fastest— 
wer—Can be easily run by hand—Always 


Sent to You for Free Trial fry" ti hs “et, 
Send No Money 13°: 


We have cut out Jobbers, Retail 
Dealers, Middlemen of all kinds. We come direct to you 
this year, the user, and offer you, on the most liberal terms 
od Taritcngee tenes “ok Gust Gey Site 
e ne ardly argue the of Quaker City 
They have been the standard for over 40 years. 
Besides, we are offering to send one to you on trial, with- 
ou up to keeping it if it isn't 
rug on the market. 
you to see that Quaker Quality means faster grinding, better 
You be work, Quaker FREETrial. That’ Make no depos * w. Freight, We take 
Ail the Fiske Wrtte Teacw tor’ Bos Seah guaenare Cie ot cur mills will just susct pour nanie "as Gens pocusimoake ey ne 
A. E. STRAUS & GO.. 3741 FILGERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


, UAKER CITY FAMILY OF g 
5 SAME PLACE AND BY THE SAME BANDING Wt) « 





prepared Zeosuote, less trouble— 
more satisfaction and more profit from 
your investment. We want you to see 
that a Quaker City Mill has the widest 
range of usefulness—that it is the best 
pted 


Send Name for 


Feet Min 
Book 
FREE 


Stytee From Hand« and wet cornas 
ste Ghoosefrom well as dry. 

Let us quote you 
prices first. Let us tell you first how big a cut in 
the price to you our direct-selling plan means. 

Although Quaker City Mills have added improvements 
for 1910, which put them still farther ahead of any other 
mills—although the price would have to be higher than before, 
if sold through dealers~yet you can get one now for less, 
much less, than ever. And we pay the freight, remember. 
We take all the risk. We ask for no money in advance, no bank 
deposit, nothing but that you try the mill. Hereis as liberal 
&@ proposition as you could get from any home dealer and we 
that we offer better value. t us prove it at our expense. 


We want 





end 
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Mr. Hackett and his son were 
discussing their new barn. 
“Well, Dad, how about the 
.roof?” | 
uess shingles are good 
, aren’t they P”’ 
“Now hold on, Dad—‘good 


enough’ don’t go. You know 
that shingles don’t make a per- 
fect roof by a long shot—burn 
too easy and sure to leak.” 
- “How about slateP” 

“No! Too expensive—winds’ 
too strong around here—and we 

’t lay ’em ourselves.” 

' “Well, why not try one of the 
best of those 5 roofings 
that come in rolls P” 
| “Fine! I’ve seen it tested— 
one brand, Rex Flintkote Roof- 
ing, was the greatest stuff I ever 
saw—wouldn’t catch fire from 
live coals—waterproof, too.” 
_ “All right, Bob. Rex Flint- 
kote it is. Ill write to J. A. & 
‘W. Bird & Co., 56 India Street, 
Boston, the makers, for facts and 
name of their nearest agent.” 




















Never needs covering 
Air between glass better than 


ds or mats 


Ps a need light, the more of it the 

Sunti tt Double Glass Sash lets fn all” 
the light all the time. Half the labor; no 
worry ; stronger, earlier plants. 

The Suni Be Gast to curd ob = 

rovement that gardeners, - 
Siitaral Stations and Coileges of Agri- 
culture everywhere use and recommend 
it, Just the sash for seed beds. 


D. Debacker, Trocke, Kans, writes us: 
“Tried them last fall. Went fifty this fall.’” 
Write f talog and freight id 
proposition. Past freight, safe very 
guaranteed. Order early, 


Sunticur Dovats-Griass Sasa Co, 
938 KE. Broadway, | Incorporated] Louisville, Ky. 


























BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR | 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GQUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 







} 
| 
} 
strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest operated | 
on the market. Adjustable automatic tabeap hoop } 
continuous open-door fro tight door and 4 | 

manent ladder are some of the unusual features, } 
, Sile Co., Box 12, Lincsville, Pa. 
















What do you do with La bags? Don't 
away, we wi Feed bags 

all kinds —Gluten, Beet Pulp, Bran, Daten 

Corn, Cottoa-Seei Meal Bags, ote., and 

you highest prices. Write us today for 

end We pay the freight. 


ST. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO, 
B18N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME 
and Ste te taking our Veter- | 
; Diploma granted, obtained 
cost within reach of all; satisfaction 
RIO VETERINARY COR- 
Dept. 10, Londen, Canada. 


$1200 
fa simplest Enp! 
gucceesful 


students; 
RESPONDENCE SCHOO! 
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COMMERCIAL 
Bullish Hop Market 


Periodicals published in the interest 
of the brewers are now admitting the 
extreme shortness of the United 
States hop crop, and of the world sup- 
ply. One of these journals calls at- 
tention to the fact that crop statistics 
show that no country in the world has 
this year produced enough hops for its 
own consumption. Commenting on 
this condition the journal says: “The 
hop growers Of the United States are 
aware of this fact, and if their pres- 
ent attitude of holding out for higher 
prices continues it is probable that a 
further gain in values will be experi- 
enced, It is reported that hop specu- 
lators on the Pacific coast are encour- 
aging the bullish sentiments of the 
few farmers who still have hops for 
sale.” 

Trade on the coast is rather quiet. 
Dealers are anticipating renewed ac- 
tivity within a short time when buyers 
for the export trade begin looking 
about. 

It is reported that three-fourths of 
English crop has been sold. The mar- 
ket there is strong and prices advanc- 
ing. Choice yeast and mid-Kent hops 
are quoted by the Kentish observer at 
38@47c p Ib. 

At New York, the market is dull 
and it is reported that offerings are at 
ic lower. State hops 1908 cro, prime 
to choice are quoted at 37@39c p Ib, 
medium to prime 33@36c, prime to 
choice, 1908 crop, 19@21c, Pacific 
coast 1909, prime to choice, 28@30c, 
1908 crop 20@22c, German hops 66@ 
70c, Bohemian 68@80c, Pacific coast 
are quoted in London at 26@30%c. 





After Argentine Beef—Not only the 


Swifts but also English capitalists are 
evidently determined to get into great- 
er control of the South American 
dressed beef business. It is reported 
that nine new steamers are to be built 
by a rich English syndicate, together 
with land owners in Argentina, for 
the transportation of frozen meat to 
Great Britain. Weekly shipments are 
The Argentine newspapers 
claim this move is being taken against 
the dressed beef interests of the Unit- 
ed States. .It is prophesied that the 
increase in the number of slaughter- 
ing and canning establishments in Ar- 
gentina -will stimulate the live stock 
interests there. Beef prices continue 
very high on both sides of the ocean. 
Compared with quotations around 
7.50 to $8.50 per 100 pounds for prim" 
steers and $10 to $12 for dressed beef 
(sides) at Chicago, the wholesale 
meat markets in London are as fol- 
lows: Live cattle, either English or 
American fattened, 13 to 13% cents a 
pound, estimated dressed weight; Eng- 
lish dressed beef, 11 to 11% cents a 
pound, American beef (refrigerator) 
10 to 11% cents. 





Dry Rot of Potato Tubers—As 4 re- 
sult of some Irish experiments it is 
recommended as a preventive measure 
that all suspicious looking tubers 


| should be rejected when the crop is 


dug and not stored. Stored potatoes 
should be examined from time to 
time and all affected tubers removed. 
Care should be taken to -prevent 
wounding during the lifting and han- 
dling of the crop. No wounded tubers 
should be stored, and storehouses 
should be disinfected from time to 
time. 


Hind Legs Stock—c. C. B. New 
York, has a young horse whose hind 
legs swell when standing in stable. 
Swelling disappears on exercise. Ani- 
mal seems to be feeling all right, and 
gets but six quarts oats a day. He 
makes water often. When both hind 
legs swell, especially in a young ani- 
mal, it is usually due to inactive kid- 
neys. Would advise in this case a 
liberal hot bran mash instead of oats 
on every Saturday night and Sunday 
noon. Keep salt always where he 
can get it, preferably the pressed 
brick variety, as it is pure salt. Give 





|in feed for three or four days at a 


time a teaspoonful of powdered salt- 
peter twice a day. Allow at least a 
week between treatments. 
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Now that the bulk of the 1909 wool 
clip has passed out of growers’ hands, 
and the larger buyers have supplied 
their wants for the immediate future, 
a review of recent events in the mar- 
ket brings to light some unexpected 
conditions. The surprising feature of 
the present situation is that prices are 
not considerably higher than they are. 
A eomparison of quotations shows 
that a very substantial gain has been 
made since November, 1908. Prices 
paid to growers are about 20% higher 
than last year. The wool market 
started to advance early in the season 
when contracting first began. April 
quotations in Boston for fine un- 
washed Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces 
showed an advance of 2 cents over 
the previous November prices. Since 
April there has been a further ad- 
vance of about 4 cents per pound. The 
best gains, however, are in some of 
the western states. Michigan, Wis- 
consin and New York unwashed de- 
laines are selling at 31 to 32 cents per 
pound in Boston, and offerings are 
very light. A year ago the same grade 
sold at 25 to 26 cents, in April at 28 
to 29 cents. 


Wool Prices at Boston 


OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA FLEECES 
Nov, Apr, Nov, Apr. Apr, Apr, 
"09 "09 "08 “08 "OT "06 
Unwashed, fine, 
27@28 W@2t 21@22 21@25 We2 Wez 
Unwashed, ne, 
33@34 30@31 27@28 29@30 29@30 28@29 
MICH, WIS AND N Y FLEECES 
Unwashed, fine, 
25@26 22@23 20@21 22@23 4#@25 24@25 
Unwashed, delaine, 
31@32 28@29 25@26 27@28 27@28 27@28 
The conditions under which the 1909 
clip has been marketed thus far have 
been in the growers’ favor from the 
start, They realized early in the 
movement that “things were coming 
their way.” The sheepmen in the 
large producing states got together. 
They were aided to a considerable ex- 
tent by the Chicago warehouse enter- 
prise, which gave them assurance 
that they would be able to hold their 
clips, if profitable bids were not ob- 
tainable. On the other hand, the 
buyers were not extremely unwilling 
to raise their bids of former years. 
During the panic year, and for 
some months following, which carried 
them late into 1908, the contraction 
in business was greater, perhaps, in 
the manufacturing end than it was in 
the selling end, and stocks showed 
great depletion. With the revival of 
business there was urgent demand 
upon nearly all the mills for goods 
for early delivery. The American 
woolen company, the largest produ- 
cers in the United States, realized 
early in the year that a revival of im- 
portant proportions was at hand. 
Plans for extensive mill construction 
and equipment were soon in opera- 
tion. During the first six months of 
this year 45 new woolen mills were 
erected. New York led with 11 new 
mills, Massachusetts second with nine, 
Rhode Island third with eight, Penn- 
sylvania, Maine, New Jersey, Onto, 
and even Michigan, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia, helped to 
complete the total, which was the 
largest number in recent years. Back 
in 1905 there .was a boom in the con- 
struction of woolen mills, but not to 
the extent of this year. 


Market Statistically Strong 


Not’ only has the general revival 
of the business been favorable to bet- 
ter wool prices, but the statistical 
condition. of the market has been 
strong. The new clip came upon a 
market pretty well cleaned of domes- 
tic stocks. For many months Ameri- 
can‘ mills had been drawing heavily 
upon the foreign wool markets for 
supplies, and they were hungry for 
he duty-free home product. While 
the domestic clip of 1909 is estimated 
to have been a little larger than that 


-commodations. 







































of 1908, which was 311,338,321 pounds, 
with new mills to supply and a great- 
er domestic demand, there was no 
prospect of curtailing the 1909 im- 
ports. The wool auction sales in Lon- 
don seem to have been inspired with 
the same spirit as our American wool 
markets, and prices advanced fully as 
much as on this side, It is true that 
following the cleaning of offerings in 
London there was a reaction in Aus- 
tralian markets. Prices, however, 
have steadied of late, and markets 
abroad are firm, though quiet. 


Offerings Are Small 


The present situation at home is 
that of a strong, narrow market. The 
large manufacturers are well stocked 
with raw material. Dealers, however, 
have very little on hand. The smaller 
manufacturers are believed to be 
rather poorly supplied. The new 
clips from Australia and South Amer- 
ica are coming forward to relieve the 
situation, but domestic growers, who 
have not parted with their clips, find 
little difficulty in obtaining bids a lit- 
tle better than a few weeks ago. 

The higher prices now prevailing 
have now set the mill men to figuring. 
The most recent contribution is the 
following information: Average con- 
sumption of wool in the United States 
for the past 16 years 465,000,000 
pounds; worsted mills, including new 
and old, require an additional 150,- 

,000 pounds of wool each year, 
which will make the total consump- 
tion 615,000,000 pounds. Since pres- 
ent production is about 315,000,000, it 
is evident that there is a vast mar- 
ket for the American wool grower to 
supply. 


Dairy Short Course—A 12 weeks’ 
winter course in dairying will be 
opened at Cornell university Nov 30. 
This course will be devoted entirely 
to dairy work, including the makirg 
of butter and cheese, handling mar- 
ket milk, operating separators and 
pasteurizers and thorough work in 
testing. Prof W. A. Stocking, Jr, 
writes that the course is filling -up 
rapidly, and it is possible that late 
comers may not be able to find ac- 
It-is therefore desir- 
able that everyone who contemplates 
attending should apply at once. The 
course is made as practical as possi- 
ble, and includes a large amount of 
laboratory and practice work. The 
demand for men who have taken 
previous winter courses is increasing 
each year. Last year the college had 
114 men in the course, and yet at the 
close it had not enough men to fill 
the positions for which calls were 
made. Full particulars will be sent 
upon application to Director L. H. 
Bailey at Ithaca. 


Abscess—J. H. R., New York, has 
a dog that developed, a year ago, an 
abscess on under side of neck. This 
was finally lanced, discharging abeut 
a pint of whitish fluid, like white of 
egg. After washing out with creolin, 
sulphate of zinc, etc, it healed up. 
The swelling appeared again, how- 
ever, iast spring, and has again been 
lanced, but shows no inclination to 
heal. Cause may have been an in- 
jury. On the other hand, it may be 
and possibly is due to an inflamma- 
tion of some of the glands in this 
region. Would suggest for treatment 
that the cavity be washed out once 
a day with peroxide of hydrogen so- 
lution until all evidence of pus disap- 
pears. Then use a 10% aqueous iodine 
solution. Inject this once in two or 
three days. using no other wash. Be 
sure to have external opening suf- 
ficiently large, so that anything 
formed in cavity may escape readily. 


Southern Ohio Apples—yYield less 
than the small crop of ’08, but much 
finer in quality. The fruit is large, 
highly colored and where orchards are 
thoroughly sprayed is practically free 
from worms and blemish. About the 
time of blossoming we were visited 
with several cold rains. Apples are 
well and promised a full crop, but 
dropped until there seemed to be only 
a few scattered ones on the trees. This 
gave those left plenty of room and 
they did their best to yield something 
nice, in a measure compensating for 
the small total. Prices the middle of 
Oct $2.25 to $3.50 p bbl, packed. Gal- 
lia has a large crop of burley. tobacco 
this year, estimated about 2000 acres, 
all housed. . Corn and potatoes a fair 
crop. Hops scarce, labor difficult to 
get at $1 p day and board. 
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Agricultural Meetings 


Farmers’ week, p WT Bec nacs ecvccccocscoe 
Warmers’ week, State College, Ps.......... D 27-3 1 
‘Warmers’ week, New Brunswick, N J........ D 27-3 
Delaware corn growers’ association, Dover...... N_18 
Hop growers’ association, Madison Co;“N Y...... a4 
Horticulture 

Amertean carnation society, Pittsburg. Pa....J 26-27 
State horticultural seciety, Sparta, Ga.......... 26 
State horticultural society, Columbus, 0....J 11-12 
Virginia erticultura!l society, Richmond........ J 5-6 
Adams county fruit growers, Bendersville, Pa.D 15-17 
State horticultural society, Baltimore, ng 2-3 


Western New York horticultural society, 


J 18-19 


Bastern nurserymen’s association, Rochester, N ¥.J 19 
P Rochester, 


State iruit growers association, 
oo 





in, 
Peninsula horticultural society, 
Md 


Ontario county fruit growers’ association, 
Canandaigua, N Y ..i.cccseccccnccesscsceeves D9 
State forestry association, Keyser, W Va...... 2 


; 4 
State horticultural association, Keyser, W Va.N 25-27 
Live Stock and Dairy 


Holstein-Friesian association ef America, Syra- 





GREE BE wo pos cance dececqseneaer shagads< ee ¢ 71 
American Delaine-Merino record association, 

CI: De oc ncccccestovconsecsccedtesscecs 10 
American saddle-horse breeders’ association, 

RS. TEP 5.0.65 oh vine cece ckcctenevocecgeses A8 
State dairy association, Watertown, N Y.... 

stock association, Columbus, O............ J 4- 
‘ ers’ association, Elkins, W Va...... N 30 
State dairy association, Elkins, W Va..........N 29 
State live stock association, Elkins, W Va...... Di 


State Granges 


Maryland, Baltimore N 29-30 
ee RP D i4 
New York, Watertown .........cscscscccccecess Fl 
Y Jersey, Asbury Park .........scseeceeees D 7-9 
ware, SEs \. bs ogee éomseetcéoeshesentanen Dil 
West Virginia, Elkins .........ssesseeeees +-D 2 





Why |! Prefer Big Hogs 


J. D. GATES, NODAWAY COUNTY, MO 





I have been breeding thoroughbred 
hogs for 20 years. In years gone by, 
I bred some of the peach fuzz and 
twin kind, and found out that I had 
something that I did not want and 
the farmers did not want either. We 
have to breed a hog that will stand 
corn, for this is the main feed with 
the farmers in the corn belt, and un- 
less the hogs have size and quality, 
they will degenerate in a few gener- 
ations to almost nothing. 

My experience has been that the 
big sow with quality farrows all of 
the pigs that I want. My sows farrow 
from seven to 14 pigs, and they are 
big and strong and make 200-pound 
hogs as quickly as any on earth, and 
they do not stop growing at that 
point but will make 400 and 
500 pounds’ growth at a profit. I 
have sows in my herd weighing 800 
pounds in good flesh, and they are 
not the lazy kind that mash their 
Digs, either 
Some will ask me if it does not 
take more corn to feed my big hogs. 
I will say that it takes no more to 
make 100 pounds of pork than it 
does with the little kind, and they do 
not stop growing at 175 pounds, but 
go right on. I know, for I have 
raised both kinds, side by side. The 
big hog has more vitality, and has 
net been inbred for generation after 
generation. When I say the big kind, 
I do not mean the little, hot-blooded 
kind that some are claiming to be of 
the big kind, but I mean the kind 
that have been bred for size for gen- 
erations and that mature into hogs 
weighing from 700 to 800 pounds, and 
that farrow and raise large litters. 

Size a Drawback at Shows 
Now a word in regard to showing 
hogs. I have been showing for the 
past five years at Des Moines, Ia, and 
the interstate live stock show at St 
Joseph, Mo, and have gotten my 
share of the ribbons and showed the 
big hogs, too, but it is uphill busi- 
ness to show the big hogs and have a 
judge of the little kind tie the rib- 
bons. However, if there is quality 
with the size, they have to recognize 
them anyway. <A few years ago at 
Des Moines, I had a herd under a 
ye@r old, and everybody said that I 
had them all beat in class and herd, 
and although my sows weighed 450 
Pounds and were as good as they 
make them, the judge gave me fourth 
and sixth. When the show was over, 
I asked the judge why he placed them 
that ‘way, and he said that they were 
too big for the class. The hogs that 
won did. not weigh half as much. 
Thank goodness, the time is at hand 
when this will not be done, 
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EASTERN 
Pennsylvania Farm Successes 


EEREERT INMAN 


From Jordarm Valley B. F. Friebolin 
reports his potato crop at 240 bush- 
els to-the acre, Phaon Hausman 3500 
bushels for 15 acres planted at New- 
side, Henry M. Harter of Washing- 
ton township 2200 bushels from 12 
acres. The yield from.Lynn and 
Heidelberg townships was much 
beyond the average. Jacob Kennedy, 
who lives on the Poplar Valley road 
near Delaware Water Gap, reports 
the largest crop of potatoes raised by 
him in 38 years. Mrs Kressley of near 
Macungie seems to have been most 
successful; her 12-acre tract yielded 
3075 bushels, or an average of a little 
over 250 to the acre. There is not a 
doubt that since farmers have made 
a specialty of growing potatoes, the 
soil of these counties has shown its 
adaptability. It was found necessary 
during the past season to do some ex- 
tra cultivation and much spraying for 





Farms have been changing hands 
very rapidly of late. O. G. Moser of 
Neffsville hotel sold his Heidelberg 
township farm of 120 acres to Charles 
Miller of Lynnville for $9200. Samuel 
A. Wasser of Ironville, near Heller- 
town, parted with his 20 acres to Amos 
H. Bander for $2800. Henry Heiser« 
man of Leithsville purchased Hiram 
8. Ejisenhardt’s 71 acres in Upper 
Saucon for a-¢consideration of $2100. 

The Allentown fanciers’ associa- 
tion, not satisfied with the arrange- 
ments previously existing with the Al- 
lentown fair people, are proposing to 
branch out on their own hook, and 
have appointed a committee to select 
some suitable exhibition hall for a 
poultry and pigeon show in January 
or February. Charles Blazer, C. W. 
Rick, E. J. Faust, David Kehm and 
Robert Clauser are the moving spirits. 

———_—_—________ | 
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Pay me on time, or cash, my factory price, but be sure to 
* . anyhow. Clean your 15 


el. 

cockile, garlic, mustard and chess out of wheat. Cleans 
red clover—takes out buckthorn plantain. Cleans alsike 
Clover and alfaifa. Cleans beans, oats, bariey. Grades 
corn, Cleans timothy seed. 


TAKE 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL ON A 


Mill, 
CHATHAM 222s -nger 
cl 
FREIGHT PAID TO YOU 

250,000 sold already in U.S. and Canada. Experiment 

Stations indorse them,and Agricultural Papers recommend them to 

subscribers. Write for full particulars—Prices and New Catalog Free— 

Address me at nearest city to you—MANSON CAMPBELL. President 

THE MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 

Kansas Gity, Mo. St. Paul, Minn, 

wea 24 Branch Warehouses for prompt shipments. 


Rockford 2 Gasoline 
Engines 
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Save time, horses, work 
and money by using an 


Electric Handy Wagon 


Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better, 
Book on “Whee! Sense” free, 
Electric Whee! Co, Bx 86. Qeincy, tif, 
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Following is a classified list of the leading publications which may be obtained at 
reduced prices. We save you money on any combination of magazines 
you may desire in connection with our journal, 
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shows the ency of issue; the third column gives the regular retail price of the publication; 
and the fourth column the net prices including our publication. 
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BM—Bi- Monthly. M—Monthly. 
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PR a. ggvoncccocce cee -50 = 1.30 | Outlook, 
an leavor World, 1. See WON COP cccccocescesccesos te 3 
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‘ New = ow evccocccce eseseceeeM 1.00 1.80 | Review of Reviews, 
Sotton Journal, Beer, TOUR GP cpcccccvccceccccces M 3.00 3.06 
Atlanta, Ga. .......6. eoveccccves W 1.00 1.25/| Sabbath Reading, 
rrent Events, New York City ..csscsseses coceeeW 50 1.45 
— Maas. cccccceccccces Ww 40 81.25 at American, 
er, New York City ...cccccccescces +W 3.00 3.55 
me York City ....+++. Cteccccce --M 75 81.60 Standard (Poultry), 
tude, | . RE IEDs” 60 c0-ccdcecccetsesosos BW 50 1.598 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......+++. eceeesM 1,50 2.10) Success Magazine, 
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Boston, Mass. ......++++ seecees SM -50 1.30 | Toledo Blade, 
Farm and Home, TEED - GL” cancccsesccogcosogeess Ww 100 1.30 
Springfield, Mass. ........+eess.. SM 0 1.10| Uncle Remus’s—The Home Magazine, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Atlanta, Ga. .........sssccceseceeA 1,00 155 
me Piesasaatesdhosuseceees SM 1.00 1.70 bet Home Companion, 
Good usekeeping, SP Tn Ge’ vas vesccvcccébeseees M 150 2 
Springheld, i psoeéeeseneceeed M 41.25 1.50 | World Today. ” 
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Short Farming Courses Pay 


The season of short courses in ag- 
riculture is at hand. In many states 
the state colleges have planned for 
courses In general agriculture, dairy- 
ing, stock raising, horticulture, poul- 
try an@ domestic science. These 
courses are of an intensely practical 
nature and are aimed to help students 
who for lack of time cannot attend 
the longer courses in the various state 
colleges. Their further object ts to 
increase the earning capacity of these 
students along some chosen line. 

Nothing speaks more favorably of 
the work accomplished than the an- 
nually increasing attendance at these 
colleges. When first. started only a 
few students embraced the opportu- 
nity, but in two or three years the 
class rooms and equipment are usu- 
ally taxed to their full capacity to ac- 
commodate the men and women who 
come, eager to improve their condi- 
tions. As a general rule, these stu- 
dents have.seen how some former stu- 
dent has benefited from the instruc- 
tion and have sought to imitate, so as 
to profit also. As they go for busi- 
ness, they gain a great deal, and as 
they are practical people, they quick- 
ly apply what they learn, so they 
soon get returns from their invest- 
ments in learning, and this invest- 
ment has increasing value as the 
years advance. 

The cost of such courses is without 
exception insignificant when compared 
with the increased ability to profit by 
application of the principles learned. 
Mxpenses include railway fare, board 
and room, and minor incidentals. In 
most, if not all, cases there is no tui- 
tion fee, and only a small charge for 

terials used during the course. 

e student can know beforehand ap- 
proximately what the total cost will 
be. It is a frequent experience for 
Btudents to reimburse themselves for 
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EDITORIAL | 


this outlay in a single season, or even 
by the application of a single im- 
provement in their home methods. We 
therefore recom mend young men and 
women who wish to make any branch 
of farming more profitable, interest- 
ing and enjoyable to spend part of 
the coming winter at their state agri- 
cultural college as students in one of 
the short courses. 


A Fair Question Answered 


“Do you stand behind all these ad- 
vertisements in American Agricul- 
turist?” Most certainly we do. 

It is surprising that any subscriber 
should ask such a question, for in 
each and every issue we print our 
guarantee of the reliability of our ad- 
vertisers, 

This guarantee will always be found 
at the top of the first column on this 
editorial page. It is a guarantee that 
can be depended upon. 

The only advertisements that are 
admitted to our advertising columns 
are from men, firms or corporations 
who do business on the square, whose 
methods are right and whose goods 
are right. We refuse, decline and 
omit many thousands of dollars’ worth 
of advertising that does not come up 
to this standard, but which other 
papers are only too glad to print. 

Our guarantee means exactly what 
it says. Bach of our subscribers can 
do business with any of our adver- 
tisers in the confidence that he or she 
will be treated fairly and squarely. Of 








’ course, you, Mr Subscriber or Reader, 


must also be fair and square. 

Let buyer and seller do das near 
right by each other as possible. Then 
there will be mighty few complaints, 
all trade will be mutually advanta- 
geous and everybody will be happy. 

Our small advertisers are just as 
reliable as those who. take larger 
shares. Our. policy covers them all. 

—__—_——__.4 


The ship subsidy bill is to be up 


again. Those favoring it are urging 
friends to canvass 
Ship Subsidies congressmen, to agi- 
tate its importance, 


to seek its passage. Why should not 
all of us do the same, especially the 
eople out of whose bread and meat 
this subsidy will come? Just keep in 
mind this fact: the ship subsidy is 
nothing more nor less than a transfer 
of money from the men who by hard 
labor slowly earn it to the men who 
have much money and want a lot 
more. The men who want a subsidy 
say that its passage will mean more 
money for labor. Nonsense. This 
labor racket is being worked to death. 
It is just the old scheme for more 
plunder. The ship subsidy will not 
help the farmer; it will not help the 
wage earner: but it will ad@ more 
money to the profits of the steel trust, 
the shipbuilding trust, the ocean 
boat trust. Let’s steer clear of sub- 
sidies, unless we want to pay tribute 
to these ever-grasping, republic-de- 
stroying, liberty-annihilating trusts. 
Yes, let’s canvass our congressmen. 


— 


Agricultural education has never 

been so flourishing as in Georgia now. 

The legislature at its 

Aggressive meeting during the past 
Georgia 


summer gaye the agri- 

cultural college as a 
maintenance fund $60,000 for the 
work of the college proper; $10,000 
for~the organization of a special de- 
partment for extension teaching, and 
$2500 a year for farmers’ institutes. 
The federal department of agriculture 
is co-operating with the state agricul- 
tural college, so that the funds for 
extension teaching will amount to 
$14,000. The total appropriations 
from the state and farm receipts will 
reach about $70,000. Since instruc- 
tion in mathematics, languages, liter- 
ature and other lines of work in con- 
nection with the agricultural course is 
provided by the university proper, the 
agricultural college has a fair appro- 
priation available for the regular 
practical and technical subjects. The 
attendance is also increasing; at pres- 
ent 8&5 students are enrolled in the 





amount to 100 or more 
winter. The 
schools are doing well, in most in- 
stances the attendance ranging from 
50 to 100. Of course, mere money is 
needed and more teacher$ for the 
development of various lines of work 
will be required. The extension de- 
partment just organized will use five 
men and promises te be of great 
service in assisting young farmers 
and in carrying useful imformation 
out into the schools te the homes and 
on the farms, 

This week saw the opening of the 
43a annua] meeting of. the national 

grange at Des 

Again the Moines, Ia. May 
National Grange the deliberations be 
a credit to the mil- 
lion members enrolled in the organi- 
zation. Several important questions 
are up ‘for consideration this year. 
One is the basis of representation in 
the national body. The present ruling 
is that each grange state has two 
votes (provided the state master is 
married, otherwise one) regardless 
of size of state or membership. - New 
York and Maine with memberships of 
many times Maryland, Iowa and oth- 
ers, have no more voice in proceed- 
ings. There are also many grumblings 
heard about “a ring” and a “system” 
which allows national officers to per- 
petuate themselves in office. The tax- 
ation question is sure to come up 
again. Then, too, it is the year for 
election of officers; if rumors can 
taken as guide there are likely to be 
strenuous contests. At any rate, the 
session will be regarded with much 
interest the country wide, as the 
grange is the largest single organiza- 
tion of farmers in existence. Ovr 
readers will be kept advised as to the 
essential results attained. 


— 
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Pennsylvania is looking out for 
commercial orcharding in an ag- 
“ gressive and 

Forceful Keystone helpful man- 
Orchardists ner. Orchard and 
nursery inspect- 


ors gent out by the state are studying 
conditions far and wide in individual 
orchards, and find a very substantial! 
increase in the actual planting of 
young trees. This is probably a quar- 
ter larger than last winter, accord- 
ing to the reports of inspectors at a 
Harrisburg convention last week. 
Most of the new planting is apple and 
peach trees, Another important thing 
brought out by this investigation is 
the widespread prevalence of San 
Jose scale; fortunately, orchardists 
were never more alive to the neces- 
sity of thorough work in holding 
down these pests. Pennsylvania for 
many years has been one of the larg- 
est producers of apples, but the state 
is not important commercially in the 
same sense that are New York, Mich- 
igan and Colorado. But the effective 
work of horticultural interests as here 
outlined must count for much’ in the 
long run. 





It is the right sort of talk that was 
handed out to the Iowa state assaci- 
ation of health officers 

Simplify the in the address last week 
Milk Laws of Dr George M. Whit- 


aker, milk specialist 
from the department of agriculture at 
Washington. There is no sense in 


loading down a law with a lot of un- 
necessary ,words, such as “take, re- 
move, carry away, convert,” “his, her, 
its, or their, etc.” In law, as. in 
rhetoric, the concise, simple form of 
expression is desirable. The repeated 
allusion to persons, firm or corpora- 
tion, and to the awkward repetition 
of the pronoun his, her, its, or their, 
is uncalled for. Dr Whitaker made 
another good point in referring to the 
spirit of the law. That is what must 
be taken into consideration when it 
comes to enforcement. The great mass 
of milk producers are intelligent, 
careful and well-disposed dairymen. 
Therefore, city milk officials, says Dr 
Whitaker, should cause them as little 
trouble as possible. Necessarily they 


+ 





he has bowed and scraped before 
Speaker Cannon, the field. captain of 
the and has been all too 


Dunlap is the extreme limit in con- 
trast. He stands for purity in public 
life, for consecrated service in public 
officials. Then, too, he is big and 
broad and great. If Pres Taft calis 
Commissioner Dunlap to his cabinet 
we shall think that he has made a 
wise and most satisfactory choice. If 
Dunlap is appointed, farmers can 
feel certain that at the head of the 
federal department of agriculture wil! 
be a man, a real man of big brain, a 
true man of pure heart, and a square 
man with a clean record. Whether he 
be appointed or not, we believe 
Renick W. Dunlap an inspiration to 
all young men who know him, and a 
worthy successor of the agricultural 
statesmen of the past. 





Granulated Honey—We produce 
very little extracted honey, but we 
pack our honey somewhat like the 
Texas bee keepers. We put part into 
tin boxes and extract a portion of it. 
I first fill the vessel full of the comb, 
then pour around it the_ extracted 
honey, and when I can put that honey 
into the cans and seal them as soon 
as it comes off the hives it does not 
granulate till the next year, probably 
late in the spring or the summer. If 
I wait until cold weather comes to put 
it up, then by next spring it is almost 
a solid granulation; and it does not 
granulate that year if I pay proper 
attention to it. By proper attention 
I mean keeping it dry. I do that by 
buiiding charcoal fires in my honey 
reom at intervals, according to the 
state of the weather. If the weather 
should be damp and foggy I then go 
to the honey house, build a fire, and 
keep it there until the house is dried 
out. But, if from any’cause I neglect 
it, then it granulates in the comb, and 
I think that would probably help out 
in almost every instance. If you will 
keep the temperature from getting 
down too low, or the room from get- 
ting damp, it will: do away with a 
good deal of the granulation.—f[A. 8. 
Parson, Otis County, Col. 


Com - the Red Spider—tThe 
United States department-of agricul- 
ture recommends the following rem- 
edies: For the greenhouse and for 
general use, sulphur with neutral, 
whale oil and other soap solutions; 
kerosene soap emulsion and spraying 
with water. For trees and shrubs, 
same as above, with the addition of 
resin wash and the lime-sulphur and 
lye-sulphur mixtures. For truck and 
garden plants, lye-sulphur wash and 
the same remedies as for the green- 
house, with the addition of clean gar- 
dening or farming, early fall plowing, 
keeping down weeds and crop rotation 
where practicable. 








pocket gopher’s hole, is a sure rem- 
edy. For ground squirrels polsoned 
corn or wheat does the trick. I have 
been at it for 35 years.—{J..I. Ben- 
ton, Stevens County, Wash. 
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Some Gains by the Democrats-— 
Tammany Wins and Loses— 
Mayor Tem Johnson Defeated 





























































































The off-year elections developed a 
few surprises in different parts of the 
country, but there was comparative- 
ly little interest manifested. In Mas- 
sachusetts the full state ticket headed 
by Gov Draper and Lieut-Gov Froth- 
ingham was elected by the republicans 
by a very small plurality, Draper's 
lead being cut to 8000 from 60,000 last 
year. Frothingham’s plurality was 
5000, compared with 96,000 last year. 
District Attorney Hill of Suffolk coun- 
ty (Boston) was defeated for re-elec- 
tion by J. C. Pelatier, democrat, Mr 
Hill has been the most efficient dis- 
trict attorney Boston has had in a 
long time and has done his work 
quietly. The present state officers in 
Rhode Island, all republicans, headed 
by Gov Pothier, were re-elected. 
There were very few state elections 
this year d, in most sections, the 
chief inter was in the city elections. 
In New York, Judge William J. Gay- 
nor, thé Tammany candidate for 
mayor, was elected by 75,000 plurality 
over Otto T. Barnard, republican and 
fusion candidate, and William R. 
Hearst, independent. At the same time 
the republicans and fusionists elected 
William <A. Prindergast controller, 
John P. Mitchell president of the 
board of aldermen and the presidents 
of the several boroughs securing a 
majority. of the board of estimate and 
apportionment, which has chief con- 
trol of the finances of the city. In 
New York county the republican-fu- 
sionists elected Charies S. Whitman 
district attorney over Gesrge Gordon 
Battle, Tammany democrat, py i3,000, 
and John S. Shea, sheriff over Christo- 
pher D. Sullivan, democrat. 

In Philadelphia, much to the sur- 
prise of many people, therepublican or- 
ganization re-elected Samuel P: Rotan 
district attorney by about 40,000 ma- 
jority over D. Clarence Gibbony, the 
reform candidate. 

At Cleveland, O, Tom L. Johnson, 
for four terms mayor of Cleveland, 
was defeated by Herman C. Baehr, 
republican-county recorder. Cleveland 
has been under democratic rule ten 
years. - The election of Baehr is re- 
garded -as indicating certain settle- 
ment of the long street railway trou- 


bles begun eight years ago by John- 
son when he demanded 3-cent fares. 
Baehr pledged settlement on _ the 


basis of a 6% return to the Cleveland 
street railway company on its stock, 
all earnings over that to go to the re- 
duction of fare and the improvement 
of the service. Mayor Johnson ten- 
tively agreed to these terms, but Tfe- 
served the right to fight a settlement 
through a referendum election. 

At San Francisco the union labor 
candidate for mayor, P. H. McCarthy, 
was elected and Francis J. Heney, 
candidate for district attorney on the 
democratic ticket, was defeated by 
Charlies M. Fickert, republican and 
union labor nominee. The city thus 
returns to the contro] of the organi- 
zation made notorious by Abe Ruef 
and Mayor Schmitz. 

The election at San Francisco will 
apparently result in a discontinuance 
of the graft prosecutions there. Mc- 
Carthy and Fickert are committed 
against the methods that have been 
pursued by Mr Heney, who has been 
conducting the prosecutions. The 
virtue of San Francisco business men 
and of the many people directly and 
indirectly affected ty the prosecu- 
tions has not risen to the hight of 
wishing to see the guilty punished 
and the city made clean, inasmuch 
as the process of accomplishing these 
results has meant a great deal of agi- 
tation, which, it is said, has hurt 
business.. They want to forget the 
Past as soon as possible and work for 
material . prosperity. The mayor- 
elect during the campaign promised, 
if elected, to make San Francisco the 
Paris of America. 

The city election at Salt Lake City 
was carried by the American be 
which is opposed to Mormon tical 
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time it will continue to have a repub- 
licam governor and a republican in the 
Unitec States senate. Maryland aise 
made democratic gains to the extent 
ef controlling of the legislature. Vir- 
ginia, Which elected a full state ticket, 
was carried by the democrats. Wil- 
liam Hodges Mann was elected gov- 
ernor. 

Ir Maryland the vote on the consti- 
tutional amendment intended to dis- 
franchise the negroes was close, but 
the amendment was defeated. 


The President in the South 


Pres Taft on “his trip through the 
south has been very cordially wel- 
comed and his speeches expressing the 
most friendly interest in that section 
have been well received. The mem- 
bers of the president’s party report 
that the president is really winning 
the south into closer union with the 
states of the north, which is what he 
wants to do. 

In @ speech at Birmingham, Ala, 
the president touched upon woman 
su He said: “The truth is, I 
am not in favor of suffrage for wom- 
en until I can be convinced that all 
the women desire it; and when they 
desire it, I am in favor of giving it to 
them and when they desire it they will 
get it, too.” 


Peary Gets a Medal 


Commander Peary has been honored 
by the national geographic society, 
which has passed formal resolutions 

recognizing as a fact his claim that on 
April 6, 1908, he reached the north 
pole. Commander Peary was also pre- 
sented a gold medal by the society 
Bartlett, who navigated Peary's ship: 

who na ted P *s 
ee Roosevelt. 

special committee has been ap- 
poe by the national geographic so- 
ciety to investigate the claim of Dr 
Cook that he reached the north pole 
April 21, 1908. Inasmuch as Dr Cook 
promised to submit his records to the 
examination of the university of Co- 
penhagen he cannot submit 
them to the national geographic sc- 
ciety at this time. 

The society examined the records 











prepared by Commander Peary and 
he appeared before the society person- 
ally previous to the action taken in his,| 
case. The committee appointed to ' 
consider Cook’s case will try to get 
hold of his data as soon as possible, 
and probably will go to Copenhagen 
for that purpose. Dr Cook has with- 
drawn from lecturing to put in shape 
and forward his records right away. 





The postofficce department reports a 
deficiency for the ae aonding June 30, 
1909, of over PS oan 000, an increase 
of over $500, compared with the 
preceding year. 





All records for time and distance by j 
aeroplanes have been broken by Henry 
Farman, the English aviator, at Mour- 
melen, France. He covered 144 miles 
and remained in the air four hours 
and six minutes. The best previous 
record .was made by Farman at 
Rheims, France, last August, when he 
covered 112 miles in three hours and 
five minutes. 

Suffragettes in England have caused 
much unfavorable comment by a re- 
cent exploit at an election. Some of 
the womer. forced their way into the 
voting place and smashed bottles con- 
taining ink, in which vitrol was 
mixed, upon ballot boxes, intending 
thereby to destroy the ballots. Little 
damage was done to the ballots, but 
the caustic fluid struck some of the 
election officers and they were burned 
quite badly. 


W. Cameron Forbes has been ap- 
pointed governor-general of the Phil- 
ippines to succeed James Smith, whoge 
resignation has been accepted by Pres 
Taft, to take effect this week, at the 
end of his leave of absence. Mr Forbes 
has been vice-governor-general and 
has been head of the department of 
commerce and police, which has had 
charge of constructing railroads in the 
islands. Mr Smith's health broke down 
and Mrs Smith also suffered in heaith 
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been a member of the Philippine com-. 
mission since 1904 


SOME HARD KNOCKS 
Woman Gets Rid of “Coffee Heart.” 





The injurious action of Coffee on 
the heart of many persons is well 
known by physicians to be caused by 
caffeme.. This is the drug found by 
chemists in coffee and tea. 

A woman suffered a long time with 
severe heart trouble and finally her 
doctor told her she must give up cof- 
fee, as that was the principal cause of 
the trouble. She writes: 

“My heart was so weak it could not 
do its work properly. My husband 
would sometimes have to carry me 
from the table, and it would seem that 
I would never breathe again. 

“The doctor told me that coffee was | 
causing the weakness of my heart. He | 
said I must stop it, but it seemed I | 
could not give it up until I was down | 
in. bed with nervous prostration. 

“For eleven weeks I lay there and 
suffered. Finally Husband brought 
home some Postum and I quit coffee 
and started new and right. Slowly | 
got well. Now I do not have any head- 
aches, nor those spelis with weak 
heart. We know it is Postum that 
helped me. The Dr. said the other 
day, ‘I never thought you would be 
whet you are.’ I used to weigh 92 
pounds and now I weigh 158. 

“Postum has done much for me and 
I would not go -back to coffee again 
for any money, for I believe it would 
kill me if I kept at it. Postum must 
be well boiled according to directions 
on pkg., then it has a rich flavor and 
with cream is fine.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” found 
in pkgs. “There's a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
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Every live boy or giri 

wants a Flextble Flyer, 

the sled that beats them 

all. Asimple pressure of 
your hand or foot on the 
stecring-bar without drag- 
ging the feet steers it around 
every obstacie at full speed. 
Noother sled can run you down 
or pass you, Get your childrena 


Flexible Flyer 


‘*The sled that steers’ 


There's nothing like coasting to bring 
the ruddy glow of health and happiness 
to their cheeks. 
The Flexible Flyer is the only sied for 


boys; the only safe sled for girls. It saves 

and shoes, prevents wet feet and doc- 

tors’ bills, and outlasts three ordinary sleds. 

Insist on a Pienite Flyer. And look for 
the name on the sled 

Write today for a free 


Girls! 
model of the Flexible Flyer, geains how 
it works. Also illustrated bookie’ 


5. L. Ale & So. Bes _ 
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IRRIGATION FARMING 


Ry LUCIUS M. WILCOX. A handbook for the 
practical application of water in the production of 
crops. The most complete work on the subject 
ever published. New edition, revised. enlarged anda 
rewritten. 510 





Tiustra: pages. 5x7 = inches. 

Cloth 0-4 ; $2.00 
ORANGE yopp ‘COMPANY, 

439 Lafayette Street, Mew York 





POULTRY ARCHITECTURE 


Compiled by G. B. FISKE. A treatise on poultry 
buildings of all grades, styles and classes, and 
their proper location, coops, additions and special 

; all practical In design, and reasona- 
ble im cost. Over 100 illustrations. 1% pages. 5x7 
OM nck gibcbbnepisovescesssescostccosecieed $0.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live Fences 


By E& P. POWELI. A treatise on the planting, 

gowth and management of hedge plants for coun- 

try and suburban s. It gives accurate direc- 

tions concerning hedges; how to plant and how 

them; an vecially concerning wind- 

and shelters. inustrated. 10 pages. Sx? 

<. SEED sbncehadedeppeonbonts eaanstesleannede 90.50 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

439 Lafayette Street, Mew York 
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New York Edition 


This edition of American Agricul- 
turist is devoted to New York exclu- 
sively. It is edited and printed solely 
for our big family in this state. If 
each and every reader will contribute 
just a wee bit we shall-make the Old 
Reliable. more powerful than ever in 
promoting agriculture and the farm 
home. You can help the editor in 
many ways. Send me the notices of 
your various meetings and reports of 
the striking features; let me have an 
account of what your grange, your 
farmers’ club, your association is do- 
ing; tell me about your community, 
what is happening with you agricul- 
turally; in short, use the Old Reliable 
American Agriculturist in any direc- 
tion that will push New York farm- 
ing forward. By so doing you will 
stimulate farming in your own section 
‘and maybe set in motion a suggestion 
that will be helpful to others living 
in other parts of the state. 


Editor American Agriculturist 





Next State Grange Meeting 





A preliminary announcement of the 
next New York state grange meeting, 
to be held at Watertown February 1-4, 
has been made by the executive com- 
mittee. The usual business program 
will be in effect. The election of of- 
ficers will occur February 1, and they 
will be installed in afternoon Febru- 
ary 4. The sixth degree will be con- 
ferred at the state armory on Thurs- 
day evening February 3. The meeting 
on Tuesday evening will be public and 
under the auspices of the Jefferson 
county Pomona. Headquarters will be 
at the New Woodruff. Rates $2 per 
day, two in a room. The same rates 
prevail at the hotel LeRay. There are 
also other hotels and numerous pri- 
vate houses that will accommodate 
the delegates, who should apply to L. 
L. Allen, Watertown, N Y. A reduc- 
tion of fare and three-fifths on the 
certificate plan from points in New 
York has been secured. 


Agriculture in Franklin 


D. 8S. SMITH 





Copious rain and ideal weather dur- 
ing September and October were very 
beneficial to fodder, corn and pota- 
toes, as well as to late oats. Conse- 
quently the potato crop is the heaviest 
for many years, some fields yielding 
300 and even 400 bushels to the acre, 
with no rust nor blight. Railroads 
have taken out of this county more 
potatoes than ever for so early in the 
season.for many years, The ruling 
price has been 40 cents a bushel. Last 
week was an extremely busy time at 
the railroad station at Malone, pota- 
toes being rushed to the cars faster 
‘yan buyers could take them. Some- 
times 20 wagon loads were waiting to 
unload. The scarcity of cars was 
severely felt. Field corn was higher 
than usual. Fodder corn very good 
indeed. Oats and barley about a nor- 
mal yield. The dry weather and short 
pastures, with the high price for mill 
feed, caused a serious shrinkage of 
inilk, which combined with the large 
amount taken out of the county by 
railroad milk trains, has caused but- 
ter to sell at present for 32 cents a 
pound. Cheese 19 cents retail. Whole 
hogs dressed 10% cents a pound, beef 
5% cents, eggs 30 to 32 cents, flour 
S6 a barrel, hay $18 a ton, corn meal 
$1.60 a 100 pounds. Phosphate is used 
freely for corn and potatoes, with 
g#00d results. Farmers are reducing 
their stock on account of the shortage 
of hay. Day labor on farms com- 
mands $1.25 to $1.50 a day with board. 
Good men in lumber camps receive 
from $35 to $40 a month with board. 
All in all this section is fairly pros- 
perous, 





Black Creek, Allegany Co—Pastures 
have been very dry the past three 
months. Hay was a lighter crop than 
usual, Corn was a light crop, owing 
to the continued dry weather. Many 
cattle are being shipped because of 
shortage of feed. The Howell con- 
densery is paying secs p 100 lbs for 
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milk. In the Cuba market butter sells 
at 33e p Ib, cheese 16c, eggs 30c p doz, 
picked apples 80c p 100 Ibs. 

Record-Breaking Potato Crop — 
Around Bridgehampton in Sussex 
county, L I, shipments of potatoes 
have exceeded all previous records. 
Over 225 car loads have already 
been forwarded to New York city. 
As the average car load is about 650 
bus, the total shipments aggregated 
147,550 bus, or 8,853,000 lbs. Freight 
charges have already amounted to 
nearly $ The average price paid 
to the grower has been about 70c p bu 
at the car, so that growers have re- 
ceived more than $103,000. Less than 
100 car loads are still in the growers’ 
storehouses. These are mostly being 
held for advanced prices, although 
some growers prefer to ship at con- 
venient times. It is expected that when 
all shipments have been made the 
total value of the crop will reach 
about $130,000. The average yield on 
the 1800 acres has been about 185 bus 
to the acre. 

Jefferson Co Agriculture — While 
other sections have suffered from 
drouth during the past summer, 
‘northern Jefferson county has had 
enough moisture to keep crops green 
and growing. Corn and potatoes have 
ripened well, in spite of wet spring, 
late planting and protracted drouth. 
Frosts have come several times since 
Oct 18, but only tender foliage has 
been injured. Corn has proved an ex~- 
cellent crop. Silos have all been filled. 
Many new ones haye been built. This 
feature of dairy farming is becoming 
more popular annually, because of its 
profitable nature. Corn is the great 
crop to aid the dairyman. The potato 
crop is one of the best raised for many 
years. The tubers have been of good 
size and quality and the yield abun- 
dant. Oats have yielded well and have 
sold easily at 40c p bu. There has 
been more than the usual acreage of 
buckwheat, and yield has been gener- 
ally satisfactory. Hay was rather light, 
but not so light as in some other dis- 
tricts.—[K. 

Sandy Hill, Washington Co—Little 
Plowing done on account of the dry 
weather. Silos are filled and apples 
gathered. Potatoes 45c p bu, hay $16 
p ton, corn Sic p bu, butter 34c p Ib. 
Buckwheat crop very good. Eggs 35c 
p doz and scarce. Apples not very 
good quality, and rotting badly. 


Corning, Steuben Co—Potato dig- 
ging is in progress. The crop is better 
than was expected, but is late, the 
vines were green until killed by frost. 
H. H. Spencer has sold his farm and 
is moving to Coopers Plains. Cheest 
factories are closing for .the season, 
There have been a few snow squalls, 


Jefferson, Schoharie Co—Weather 


mild. Water low. Threshing nearly 
done, oats medium yield, buckwheat 


fair yield, potatoes a large crop. Tu-'° 


bers large and sell at 40 to 42c p bu. 
Apples poor crop, small and inferior; 

2 p bbl. There are 2 creameries in 
the village, The Farmers’ Creamery 
‘Co and the Gilmore Jefferson cream- 
ery. The Farmers’ Creamery Co un- 
der the careful and efficient manage- 
ment of N. O. Terpening paid the pa- 
trons who delivered their milk and 
cream to the creamery in Sept at 37c 
net for butter fat, those at the sta- 
tions 36c net. The Gilmore Jefferson 
creamery paid 35c net. 

Rome, Oneida Co—Farmers have 
finished filling silos. Very little corn 
husked. First killing frost was Oct 
13. Potato vines were quite green at 


that time. Potato digging well under 
way. There is a great need and call 
for help, but. there is no help to be 


had, so the harvest is slow. Crop runs 
from 100 to 200 bus p acre. Potatoes 
are good size and generally smooth; 
some of them are too large. All farm 
work is from 3 to 4 weeks later than 
a year ago. Thousands of bushels of 
potatoes have been shipped. The price 
started at 50c p bu, but has dropped 
to 40c, and even to 35c for the largest 
potatoes, 

Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co—Silos 
filled; all other. farm work late. Lit- 
tle plowing done. Many acres of po- 
tatoes still in the ground. Have had 
two heavy frosts. Potatoes a good 
crop, worth 40c p bu. | Fall feed has 
been fair. Milk bringing $1.45 at but- 
ter factory Hay $18, oats 55c, on- 
fons 75c, pork 7c 1 w, 10c ad w, mut- 
ton 9c, lamb Ile, veal lle, chickens 
10¢c 1 w, cooking apples 40c p pk, eat- 
ing 50c. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co—Harvest- 
ing well advanced. Buckwheat a rec- 
ord-breaker and potatoes a fair aver- 


age yield, with some fields as high as 
bus p acre. Price 45c to the 
farmer. Milk is getting very scarce 
on account of cold and bleak weath- 
er. Another prosperous farmer has 
bought an automobile. The roads are 
getting heavy. Apples sell at 50c p bu. 


Canandaigua, Ontario Co—There is 
a very small crop of cabbage. Drouth 
and lice are the cause: of the failure. 
Harvesting of the crop has begun. 


Copenhagen, Lewis Cco—Farmers 


digging potatoes which yield well. The 
tubers are large and very sound, no 
blight having been apparent at any 
time during the season, and the qual- 
ity is first class. Shippers pay 35 to 
40c p bu. The weather conditions have 
been unfavorable for digging a part of 
the time. Little fall plowing has been 
done. The prices on dairy products 
remain about the same. Dressed pork 
brings 10 to 1lc, and eggs are in good 
demand at 25 to 26c. Butter at retail 
brings 32 to 35c. 

Savona, Steuben Co—Rainy weath- 
er has hindered potato digging. Help 
very scarce. Wages $1.50 to $2 p day 
with board. Potatoes did not ripen 
well, but the yield is good. Most dairy- 
men are going to be short on silage 
this winter. With the exception of 
potatoes the crops are nearly all har- 
vested. The strip of state road near 
Bath has been completed, but not ac- 
cepted. 

Farmers’ Institutes in Yates, Tomp- 
kins and Cortland counties will be un- 
der the conductorship of Prof C. H. 
Tuck of the state agri college. Prof 
Tuck purposes to have fewer of the 
regular state workers and more local 
workers familiar with the problems at 
issue. Grape, potato and other grow- 
ers known to be successful in the 
community will be asked to answer 
questions about their work, but not 
asked to make speeches. In this way 
it is hoped to accomplish two things, 
namely, to get good information on 
the problems at stake, and to arouse 
a local interest which will bring the 
burden of responsibility on the shoul- 
ders of the people at home and there- 
by make them more receptive of 
changes that ought to come into their 
work. 

The Potato Crop in Oswego Co is 
the largest in several years, owing, 
probably, to the fact that very few 
pieces were struck with the blight. 
Many farmers are reporting yields of 
300 to 400 bus an acre of unusually 
large ones in this section. .The yield 
is not only large, but the potatoes are 
of enormous size. A great many are 
being thrown out by the buyers as 
being unsalable. Many farmers in 
this vicinity have had potatoes weigh- 
ing 4 lbs and over. The buyers have 
been paying 45c p bu, but at present 
the prevailing price is 40c. Some con- 
sider this price very inadequate, and 
are storing their entire crop pending 
higher prices. Cabbage is a large 
crop in this vicinity and is being dis- 
posed of at the kraut factories at 
$4.50 p ton, while some are peddling 
it out at 3c p head.—[C. H. A, 


Penfield, Monroe Co—Farmers have 


no reason to complain. While the sea- 
son was dry, prices have been good. 
The potato crop will be large, and of 
fine quality. Many acres of tubers 
are yet undug, owing to the fact that 
until Oct 29 the tops were green. It 
froze that night to the depth of 2 in. 
Apples are ‘nearly harvested. Only 
about 1-3 of the evaporators are run- 
ning. 

Broome Hill, Schoharie Co—Corn 
is an excellent crop, buckwheat a full 
crop, 100%, oats light. Many are sell- 
ing stock for want of fodder. Cows 
sell for $20 to $30, eggs 30c p doz. 


Great Grape Yield—Many acres of 
vineyard in this vicinity and the crop 
of grapes has been a full one this 
year. Wedlock R. Walker has one 
containing 1 1-3 acres of Concords. 
From this he sold 21,350 pounds of 
grapes, not counting the grapes re- 
tained. The total, it is thought, would 
bring*the yield to 10% tons. This 
vineyard has been carefully. tended 
and was dressed with 8 and 10 com- 
mercial fertilizer of the brand at the 
rate of 500 pounds to the acre. A part 
of it received a dressing of horse 
stable manure. Thorough cultivation 
insures good returns.—[LE. Seely Bar- 
rett, Seneca County. 

St Lawrence County Farming—Some 
farmers are well along with their fall 
plowing; others’ are just starting. 
Many are changing farms now. Cows 
sell high, even with the shortage of 


WHAT THE FARMERS WANT 


feed. At auctions they go at $25 to 
$50. The preference is given toe 
springers. Apples sell high. The crop 
did not turn out as well as was ex- 
pected. Oats sell at 45c p bu. This 
is the cheapest they have been for a 
long time. The agri schoo] has rented 
another farm adj nt to its property 
for 2 years. This be used to carry 
on demonstration work.—[H.-M.: K. 


Orwell, Oswego Co—The most of 


Oct was cold and stormy. But little 
plowing done. . The most of the corn 
is in the fields. Oats yielded light. 
Buckwheat good, potatoes 150 to 250 
bus acre. Buyers are loading cars 
at p bu. The Ricard cheese fac- 
tory, containing over $100 worth of 
cheese, burned Oct 1. Ferry Loomis 
has been buying high grade Holstein 
cattle to ship to the southern states. 
Butter is 35c, eggs 30c. 


Fredonia, Chautauqua Co—Basket 
grapes have sold for 9% to 13c p 
bskt. Potatoes a fair crop, with price 
about 85c p bu. Corn husking has 
just begun, and most pieces are turn- 
ing out well. Butter and eggs are 
scarce and ay Butter 32 to 34c p 
lb, eggs 25 to 28c p doz. Apples nearly 
a failure; 

Geneva, Ontario Co—A nice fall to 
do work. Butter and eggs bring 30 
to 38c. Very little pasture. Farmers 
feeding pumpkins, fodder corn, cab- 
bage and beet tops. 

Medway, Greene Co—The apple 
crop mostly gathered, yield about 1-3 
of normal; crop mostly sold. Late 
varieties going to cold storage. Ex- 
port price is $1.75 to $2.50, including 
barrel. Patotoes large and good qual- 
ity, but few in the hill. Corn a light 
crop and very uneven. Buckwheat a 
fair crop and large acreage; selling at 
58 to 60c p 45 lbs. Hay crop light, 
Not much going to market. Butter 
82c¢ p lb, eggs 36c p doz. : 

Laurens, Otsego Co—Potatoes a big 
crop, selling at 45 to 50c p bu. Apples 
small crop. Buckwheat good. yield. 
Oats fair crop. But little fall plowing 
done. 


‘New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, Nov 8—Within a week all 
the full cream cheese in this dairy 
section will have been marketed. 
There is a closer cleaning up this 
yéar than at the end of any previous 
season in several years. The offerings 
today were light, and the tone of the 
market much stronger. There was an 
advance of %c, as compared with last 
week. The official ruling was l5dc, the 
curb ruling 15%c, and the eurb top 
16c, the latter the highest price on 
record. The officials transactions were, 
large colored 50 bxs, small colored 
1120, small white 521, all at 15c; small 
colored 125 bxs at 15%c. 


At Canton, Nov 8—Sales, 900 tubs 
butter at 3lc p Ib, compared with 29c 
last year; 1100 bxs cheese at 15%c, 
compared with 12c last year. Fac- 
tories will nearly all be chosed by 
-Nov 15. 


At Watertown, Nov 8—Sales of 
cheesa here on Saturday were 1500 bxs 
at 15% @15%c. The board adjourned 
for the season, the aggregate sales be- 
ing about 173,000 bxs. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, grain 
quiet, corn 72@73c p bu, oats 45 @4i7e, 
rye 78@S80c, bran $23@24 p ton, lin- 
seed meal 382@33, middlings 24@29, 
corn meal 27@28, timothy hay 14@ 
17, rye straw 14@15, milch cows 2% 
@65 ea, cmy tub butter 28@33c p Ib, 
prints 30@35c, dairy 26@30c, f e¢ 
cheese 15% @16%c, fresh eggs 38@ 
40c p doz, live fowls 14@15c p Ib, 
chicks 14@15e, dressed fowls 15@17e, 
potatoes 1.75@2 p bbl, cabbage 2@ 
3.50 p 100 heads, turnips 75c@1 p bbl, 
apples 2@3.50. 


At Buffalo, pea beans $2.25@2.35 p 
bu, dairy butter 28@30c p Ib, cheese 
16@17c, eggs 39@40c p doz, live fowls 
13@14c p Ib, potatoes 50@55c p b 
cabbage 3.25@4 p 100 hds, onions 46 
@65c p bu, apples 4@5 p bbl, timothy 
hay 19 p ton, rye straw 14@14.50, oat 
straw 9@9.25. 

At Syracuse, dairy butter 34@37c p 
Ib, eggs 38@40c p doz, live fowls 12 
@18%4e p lb, cabbage 2@6c p head, 
potatoes }0@60c p bu, onions 60@ 70c, 
apples 75c@$1.0 p bu, timothy hay 
16@18 p ton, alfalfa 12@14, rye straw 
14@16, oat straw 9@10, cmy butter 
31@33c_ p Ib, eggs 31@33c p dog, 
honey 15@17c p Ib. 


























Sweet Pea Society Meets 


At last week’s meeting of the na- 
tional sweet pea society of America 
Sec H. A. Bunyard reported that sev- 
eral life members have been secured. 
He read communications from various 
individuals offering prizes to be 
awarded at the next show. Prof John 
Craig, chairman of the committee on 
trials, reported that the experiment 
station at Cornell university has ac- 
cepted his recommendation to co- 
operate with the society in conduct- 
ing tests and studies of sweet pea 





varieties. Prof A. C. Beal, late of Illi- 
nois university, will have charge of 
the trials. 


Considerable discussion arose on the 
subject of holding an exhibition of 
winter flowering sweet peas. The mat- 
ter was referred to the executive 
board, but the sense of the meeting 
was to hold such an exhibition in 
connection with the ‘American rose 
society show at the American museum 
of natural history in New York next 
March. 


Many Will Attend Short Courses 


The correspondence of the Pennsy]- 
vania school of agriculture indicates 
that the number of winter course stu- 
dents will be very large. There are 
five winter courses beginning Novem- 
ber 30 and continuing 12 weeks. Stu- 
dents need not enroll. prior to their 
arrival, but it is in their interest to 
advise the school of agriculture con- 
cerning their coming in order that 
the student committee may be ready 
to assist them in securing desirable 
rooms in the town. 

Farmers’ week, which begins De- 
cember 27 and closes January 1, is 
one of the 12 weeks in the winter 
course. This should be the most 
profitable week of the 12 for such 
students, as many men of note in the 
agricultural world will be present to 
deliver lectures. 

Homer W. Jackson, who has re- 
cently come to the college as poultry 
imstructor, will have charge of the 
poultry winter course, and will give 
instruction to students in the two 





years’ course during the second 
semester of the college year. 

Prof W. A. Cochel, the newly 
elected professor of animal hus- 


bandry, will arrive December 1. His 
arrival at this time will enable him 
to assist in the winter courses and 
farmers’ week. 

The big increase in students in the 
four years’ courses and the two years’ 
courses at State College gives evi- 
dence of the interest in agricultural 
education that has been aroused in 
Pennsylvania during the last few 
years. The school of agriculture is 
prospering in every way, but the need 
of a horticultural building and in- 
creased laboratory facilities will be 
great before provision can be made 
by the next legislature. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Nov 8—On moderate 
receipts the cattle market was steady 
for steers last week, late sales show- 
ing firmness, with most grades 10c 
higher; bulls and fat cows closed 
strong, medium and common cows 
steady. Veals fell off last Wednesday 
fully 25c, and closed dull and weak, 
grassers also declined 25c; western 
calves were hard to sell even at a fur- 
ther decline of 25@50c. Today there 
were 56 cars of cattle and 1200 calves 
on sale. Steers were in light supply 
(about 24 cars) and prices were firm 
to 10c higher; no prime or choice of- 
fered. Bulls and thin cows were firm 
to 10c higher; medium and fat cows 
steady. Veals were in light supply, 
and 25@50c higher. Steers averagi 
1044 to 1406 Ibs, sold at $5.25@6.80 p 





100 ibs, including 18 cars Va steers, 
1044 to 1406 Ibs, at the range, 3 cars 
of V’ Va, 1207 to 1275 ibs, 5.50@6.65, 
2 cars of Pa, 1135 to 1257 Ibs, 5.25@ 
6.45, 1 car Ky, 1254 Ibs, 6.30. Bulls 
sold at 3@3.90, cows 1.:90@ 4.25, fat 


heifers 4.77%. Veals 5.50@9.50, a few 
tops at 9.75, culls 4@5, grassers 3.25@ 
3.62%, yearlings 3@ western 
calves 3.50 @4.75. 

Sheep were quiet but steady after 
last week, closing firm for best grades. 
Lambs showed more firmness Wednes- 
pan selling 5@10c higher for best 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


grades; later in the week prices ad- 
vanced still further 10@l5c, closing 
strong. Today there were 34% cars 
of stock on sale. There was a good 
demand at steady to firm prices for 


sheep; lambs were strong at an ad- 
vance of 15@25c over Saturday’s 
sales, and 50@65c higher than last 
Monday. Common to prime _ sheep) 
(oven) sold at $2.50@4.50 p 100 Ibs,; # 
culis 2, common to choice lambs 6@ 


7.50, outside figures for a car of N Y¥ 
state lambs, 79 Ibs average. 


Top price of Pa lambs 7.37%, of Vt 
lambs 7.35, culls 4.50@5.50 

Hogs ruled firm after Monday of 
last week, and closed 15@20c higher 
than the opening. Today there were 
about 435 on sale. Prices were steady 
with last week’s close. Good medium- 
weight N Y state hogs sold at 8.25 p 


100 Ibs. 
The Horse Market 

Offerings were liberal at the large 
auction marts last week, but the de- 
mand was good and prices well maine 
tained on all desirable grades; come 
mon and medium horses a trifle dull 
and weak at the close. Choice heavy 
drafters are selling at $350@400 p 
head, ordinary 300@340, chunks 
weighing 1100 to 1300 Ibs 225@290, 
good, sound second-handers 100@250. 

At Pittsburg, Nov 8—Cattle market 
opened strong today, with 80 cars on 
the tracks. Prices advanced 10@15c 
over the previous close. Prime steers 
$6.65@6.90 p 100 ibs, good to choice 
6.10@6.70, good to choice heifers 5.15 
@5.40, butcher cows 4.50@4.60, veal 
calves 6@8.50. Hog receipts 70 cars; 
market active but lower. Heavy hogs 
8.20@8.25, medium 8.05@8.10, heavy 
veaeers $@8.05, light Yorkers 7.80@ 

7.90, pigs 7.65@8. Sheep ror 10 
cars. Lambs 5@7.25, sheep 3@4.65. 

At Buffalo, Nov 8—Cattle market 


opened steady today, with 200 head 
offered. Prime steers $6.50@7 p 100 
Ibs, 1200 to 1400-Ib steers 6@6.35, 1050 
to 1150-lb steers 5.65@6.50, choice 
heifers 5.25@5.65, veai calves 7@9. 
Sheep receipts 100 os. Top lambs 
7.30@7.40, yearlings 5@! 5.25, wethers 
4.75@4.85, ewes 3.90@4.25. Hog re- 
ceipts 150 cars. Mediums and heavies 

@8.25, Yorkers 810@8.15, pigs 
and lights 7.80@8. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 4c p qt to shippers in the 
26-c zone, or $1.91 p 40-qt can deliv- 
ered in New York. The market is 
strong, with a tendency toward short- 
ness. .The full effect of the raising 
of the price on Nov Il, it is believed, 
has not been felt, and no further ac- 
tion regarding the price will be taken 
until it is certain no more milk will 
come in at the present rate. Should 
a few more days show no improve- 
ment it is within the range of possi- 
bility that a special meeting of the 
exchange will be held and the price 
raised to 4%c. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ended Nov 6 
were as follows: : 

Milk Cream 





WO nctsdedutccoev eves 86,348 2,184 
Susquehanna ......... 11,602 228 
West Shore ........... 11,745 344 
Lackawanna .... 8 ,890 


N Y Cent (long haul). 
NY Cent (Harlem).. 

Cesare .Gesceccccceus Gaia 
Lehigh Valley ........ 1 
Homer Ramsdell line . 





New Haven ......+.++ 10,117 157 
Other sources ....e.+. 2,5 175 
Total ......cceceee+e255,985 10,270 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
Sient $1.07 p bu, corn 68@69c, oats 

44@46c, timothy hay 18.50 p ton, 
straight rye straw 16.50@17, oat straw 
9@9.50, bran 23.50@24, dairy butter 
23@26c p lb, eggs 32c p doz, cheese 
16@17c p Ib, live fowls 14@15c, 
tatoes 58@60c p bu, onions 50 @ Ge, 
ae 1.25@1.50 p bbl, apples 2.75 


At Pittsburg, potatoes 50@55c p bu, 
onions 55@60c, cabbage $1@1.25 p 
bbl, honey 15@17c p 1b, apples 3.50@ 
4 p bbl, dairy butter 28@29c p Ib, 
cheese 18@19c, eggs 32@38c p doz, 
live fowls 12@14c p lb, navy beans 
2.50@2.60 p bu, corn 76@ Tic, oats 
44c, timothy hay a te ton, rye 
straw 10@10.50,. oats 8.50, 


os * 





A car of , 
assorted W Va lambs brought 7.60. | 
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available, the rates would be less than 
a quarter of what they are now, the 
PROGR postal deficit would be wiped out and 
a nice sum would-be left in the post- 


office department for other purposes. 
Parcel Post Must Come If mail service is to be under the 
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WHAT THE FARMERS WANT 


sufficient to carry on the business. It 
certainly is to the farmers’ interest to 
have transferred this line of business 
from the express monopolies to the 
government, thus making the post- 
office department do the real express 
service of the country. We -would 
like to see the -two sides counted. 


government control, then the small 
The agitation for parcel post still package service should be under the 
goes on. This agitation will continue 


















until a parcel post is secured. The 
unrestrained monopoly vested in the 
four express companies cannot for- 
ever override the wishes of the peo- 
ple. The cost of express service is so 
exorbitant, running all the way from 
300 to 2000% of corresponding freight 
rates, as to make the entire matter 
one of astonishment that we all sub- 
mit. Less than a year ago the Mer- 
chants’ association of New York 
showed that rates were so high as to 
enable the Adams express company, 
for instance, to pay dividends of 80% 
in a single year on the amount ac- 
tually invested in the business, the 
dividends declared being more than 
$24,000,000. 

If a parcel post were once estab- 
lished, a still better service would be 


government control also. A bill in- Which one are you on? Are you with 
troduced atthe close of the last con- the express companies or on the side 
gress will give, if passed, this service of the people’s express company—the 
at a gmall cost, and the people will national postoffice department? 

be served cheaply and satisfactorily. 2 


The rural wagons now carrying so lit- F M ent Cc test 


tle will be made more helpful to 
rural districts. In them can be taken 
all kinds of packages right out to One of the most interesting contests 
the homes at a small cost, yet with a to be held under the direction of the 
profit to the government. Ohio .corn improvement association 

will be the farm management contest. 


The parcel post is a measure of mis contest will be governed by the 
special interest to farmers because of following conditions: 


its. peculiar service to them. There It will be confined to records of a 
is not a farmer who does not receive field of corn grown in 1909. This field 
during the covrse of a year several may consist of two or more acres of 
express packages. Everyone knows ground that are separated by fences 
that the express charges afe high. ©F otherwise, but which have been 
With a parcel post, these would be pene + the manager’s records as 
abolished, the profit would go to the pa Aa aye 


The awards shall be based on com- 
government, with postal charges just pleteness of detail, as shown by orig- 








inal records and intermediate steps 
used in arriving at summaries, com- 
prehensiveness of the business sum- 
mary, efficiency of the record system 
in arriving at the summary, and neat- 
ness. 

Except in the case of neatness, to 
which ten points out of the 100 have 
already been assigned, the judge shall 
not be restrictéd by a score card, but 
shall be free to recognize special 
merit wherever found. Yield will not 
be considered a very important point, 
except that a field must have a red- 
sonable production before it can be 
entered. 


The Sale of Buckwheat—The local 


trade is very limited, say Clearman & 
Stenson, commission merchants on the 
New. York produce exchange, and lots 
shipped in from the country difficult 
to sell. A good business has been done 
from this market for export princi- 
pally. There seems to be a fairly good 
crop of buckwheat in Canada, and this 
is offered freely in round lots. Our 
prices will have to come down to meet 
these if we expect to de any export 
business. 
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any. kind of an engine until you get a chance to hear from me and see my By & New Illustrated Gasoline Engine 
Farmers. abaut Bacinee. Prices and how to get Jak is 
dn how when you write m 


Run from 2 to 22-Horse-Power and 
My Price Direct—Write Mel 


from 615 to $20 a 
take you lese than a month to pay for your ‘com, 
other kind of wo: 


my reeuiar # #119. Sn) Gallows: hanee ety apehn bee y 







Eiigine you've been looking for, and 





eve 









































i for and Sile—Gal- horse-power up toour 
don’t cost you a dollar, loway furnishes Pe power. — aap ®  -# = 
Mo Ex, Needed te Run the Galler 8. Sawing Wood—See Gallo- ruck k tor our ¢-horse- 
You don’t have to bean ——— You don’t have to take lesso Any man way’s outfit and description at u 
daie Taz BANAT any. Gontes'a Sag" Mime tater ernie te he ight here SR pe ee aye 
mplete working w wer 
2 Turnontheciil, 3, Turn on the battery. Power instead of plained cn peges 39,90 and 31 of my big, new, free 


“back work” or the windmill 
“no matter where your water 
comes from, you will thank 
Galloway for Ce suggestion, 


Turn on the 
} ig: the sft wheels a whi 
Tuat’s "sall, Then she's nb Ve he and five horses couldn't do the work my Galloway 
(style here illustrated) will do—day in and day out, under my 


5-Year Guarantee to Work for You 365 a Year 


Simpleand Sure. Always ready, Starts i steam ito vos eo tiy. Can't @ 10. Cheap- 
harm. Can't blowup. Nosmoke. No te ders, fi or fame. est and handiest way to run 
safe. Women or a boy or girl can run them, 
many uses told here in the cen’ center pancl, 11. Ways — Ex- 


Other 
plained on pages 10 and Il and 
all through my Big Free Gas- 
oline Engine Book—Free to you 


Think it over. ne ns pets she 6 ree Rete he Sade t want von to get. It 

will make you & One sale don’t make me but a little—just one smal) factory 

fit it’s the thousands © f satisfied that I must have to ran my fa stories. 
wang alae yay ae will want 80 









a Special fo Make to You—Weite Me Firat | i! you send your name to Gal- 

loway. Do that right away and 

nis Fargo memos wither: so your Galloway Engine can see a t the : ith hun eds 

eee Galloway you want to Days Free on your work, from my of illustrati arms 

New Gasoline Engine Book Boots for 1909, * rastrated in actual full colors. esaee, Write cd, - 

You'll fina yt 4. poss = was uit keep you busy thinking—interest you—pay you to 12. Are you paying 

It’s free if you se 
toll to some other man—why 


not buy a Galloway and grind 
all your own feed. You'll be 
astonished to see how much 
you have been losing. 

Write Galloway—That's the 
best use you can make of your 
— right now while its on your 
mind, 


ott Stoo haven't got the price fn ca in Jin cash right handy now, I'l) tell you how you can 


mpemenpe a Sp toe tems 

















Win. Galloway Company 


635 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


ee - FREE 7 
IMPORT ANT Wrote sizes. os msc"? To mE HO You 
Spreader, wesivo th Se =, AND malt Wr. 9 any 

en Wan. Gallows —Galloway’s 


i yr Oe Fulehiogs: 635 Galloway S: tation Water 
Here’: d d FREE New 1909 

Gasoline Fes gysenngdes and me -Day Free Trial Ofte ks Greatest Gasoline 
Proposition direct from your factory to me. £, and 


ngine 
Power BOOK 


That was Ever Published 


PROGR. occ cceccnchesecssdedeccvecsecececdeti coccucoesus PRO. oo vn Sc cetanbedscseee eeeteeeresesesessssese 


Tey 56. nobis chincwenkesbssauedvhehes $4<onabanboenenseebeans <enee Stake, . occcevesvccecncescas tabossecvoces 





THE LATEST MARKETS 
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Since the rush to obtain the pick 
of the 1909 cigar leaf crops, buyers 
have been less active. It is true they 
obtained, in @ measure, what they 
went for, but there remain in grow- 
hands many crops of excellent 
The reasons are several. In 
the first place, cigar leaf tobacco 
growers started with a “hunch” that 
they were going to get better prices 
for their tobacco this year than last 
year, The revival of business and 
with it the increased output of cigars 
has given the growers an opportunity 
to be a little more independent. At 
the bottom of the whole market situ- 
ation lies the fact that the crop is 
short and deficient in certain partic- 
ulars. 

For instance, Wis, which furnishes 
a large. quantity of wrapper, will be 
unable to meet the demand as fully 
as in recent years. The Pa crop of 
wrapper is also much smalier than 
for several years. Growers and pack- 
ers agree quite generally that it would 
make good filling. Ct has a crop of 
excellent quality wrapper, and is 
meeting less competition from other 
sections than in former years. With 
the revival of business, packers are 
not unwilling to pay better prices, and 
with the trade in its present mood, it 
is not so much a question of price as 
it is of quality.. 


in Lancaster County 


A well-informed tobacco grower in 
Pa writes as follows concerning con- 
ditions in that state: 

“Buyers are driving over the coun- 
ty looking at the crops, but no one 
south of Lancaster has made any of- 
fer. It is my opinion, and that of 
many other growers, and some of the 
packers, that this year’s crop will 
make a splendid filler. A few patches 
that. had the benefit of a little more 
rain, and were not planted too early, 
will make stogie wrappers or binders. 
In northern Lancaster Co a icw 
patches have been bargained for at 
10@12c p lb for the best. There have 
been some sales at private terms. 
Buying will not start on a large scale 
until stripping is pretty well com- 


has trying to break down the 
custom of selling tobacco on the poles. 
The farmers have been heavy losers 
by that practice, and they begin to 
‘see the folly of it. 

“We had beautiful weather all 
through Oct. Conditions for curing 
could net have been better. The 
leaves show a rich chestnut color, and 
there is no pole burn, Farmers will 
therefere be able te sell all the to- 
bacee they harvested. The state ex- 
perimental station in co-operation 
with eur county tobacco society is 
with the question of varie- 
ties, beth of wrapper quality and 
filer. We propose to direct our at- 
tention next year chiefly along the 
lines of filler development. A repre- 
sentative of the state college has se- 
lected manyof the seed plants,and in- 
vestigation is being made of soils, and 
it is heped to establish a distinct Pa 
variety. One difficulty in our county 
is the large number of varieties of to- 
bacco raised. Manufacturers are un- 
able to establish reliable brands un- 
less they can Obtain tobacco Of. uni- 
form quality. This is impossible 
where so many varieties are raised,” 


Notes from Other Points 


Area finally harvested in Tioga 
townsh haif that of last. year, or 
about acres, Yield 1000 Ibs to the 
ayy" Seen to 1600-.in 1908; qual- 
it “ none. sold; _growers.. asking 
Be » 6-in bdle. .Al? the 1908 crop 
od. Many of the crops were frosted 
and badly damaged by grasshoppers. 
{G. S. W., Tioga, Pa. 

Tobacco curing nicely. Very few 
sales made. Farmers expect 14c for 
prime and 5c for culls in the bdle.— 
[W. L. F., Ephrata, Pa. 

An active cigar leaf market is re- 
ported in Cincinnati. Fair-size lots of 
1909 tobacco are offered. Interest 
centers largely in the little-Dutch va- 
riety. Prices for seed leaf are very 
low, but the quality of these offerings 
has not been good. 


Will Sell Leaf at Retail 

In view of the removal of the 6c tax 
on tobacco sold in its natural condi- 
tion as it comes from the curing barn, 
the number of licenses issued to retail 
dealers by the internal revenue dept 
is interesting. In the first three 
months after the tariff bill became 
operative, licenses were issued to 102 
patrons to sell tobacco in the leaf at 
retail, It is stated that these persons 


Outlook for 1909 Cigar Leaf 


pleted. The Lancaster Co tobacco soc . 








nothing, and the applicants 
‘eens, seis Snininee eew-ten 
one ere 
sued in the heavy leaf tobacco states. 
The one applicant in a cigar deaf 
state was in Pa. 
THE GRAIN TRADE 


























Cash or | Wheat) Com Oats 
Spot | roo | 1908 | 1900 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
Br le/saleig fs 

: i} is} 103} eo 15 | ae | 8 
St. Louis | }1.18 | 1.02 | eo | 62 | 38 | 60) 
Bere im ise 1S 2 |2 
Liverpool | 1.144! 1.13 | 204 |100 |— | — 





At Chicago, the wheat market has 
been in the dumps, prices selling off 
to lower levels, Dec down to $L01 p 
bu and May 1.01% before any show 
of recovery, and that somewhat feeble. 

Contributing factors included these: 
Encouraging news from fall seeding, 
acreage large, young plant making a 
good start; heavy movement of spring 
wheat in the northwest; somewhat 
indifferent milling demand; a further 
reduction in the premium for cash 
wheat over futures; somewhat bearish 
crop reports from other parts of the 
world, and the indifferent attitude of 
western Europe toward American 
breadstuffs. At the decline a some- 
what better demand appeared. 

Corn was without substantial sup- 
port, interest only moderate, cask 
trade large in the aggregate, price 
changes in the speculative market 
narrow. The undertone was one of 
general easiness, with Dec selling 
around 58@59c p bu, May rather bet- 
ter than 60c. The situation was with- 
out new feature; husking pushed rap- 
idly, and the movement of new corn 
increasing. American Agriculturist's 
final report of the corn crop of ‘09 
appears on an earlier page of this 
aumber. 

A dull and narrow oats market 
but with prices tending to easiness, 
ut without material decline. Stand- 
oats in store 39@40c p bu. 

a ¢ H scattered cars of rye offered 
were picked up at about a recent price 


level, Ne 2 to go to store 73@T4c p 
bu. Futures neglected, Dec selling 
sparingly at 72%c. 


Barley was in about the recent de- 
mand, although the market could not 
be called active. Prices covered a 
range of 65c p bu for choice malting 
downward to 52@ Sie for feed grade: 

Grass seeds were dull and nearly 
steady. Prime timothy $3.70@3.75 p 

00: Tds, clover 14.50, hungarian 1. 56 
1.50; German millet 1.25@1.50, Japa- 





erie: 








) Hemet thc 


weed ayy ta: ir 





mente cl, ‘ool broke 


BAYLOR, 100 Wales of 


ci for sais gee THEO 7. 





_JEMETS compat a Ss a | = 
NIvN Landenberg, Pa ~~) 
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DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


eieiceSGAS EGE ta hate 


om wastes ta 


les 
prices? Ww White Helland turkey, W. LOTHERS, Peru 














is ay AND WN ferrets sale Price 
list free. BERT R Ne 1, Welingan. oO. 

MALE SHEPHERDS, $4. My a. are from heel 
drivers. A. J. GILSON, Edwards, N 





vine” doz, 4&5) pair. CHAS FOS- 
T » Ohio. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


snade tren “Gatalag tree "SRMaL Oo: DE COU. 











RAMBOUILLLETS, rams proating 
__¥ stock. Write today 3 circular. CLAR 
Freeport, 0. 





ae os seed potatoes (car lots shipped 
direct). CKS SEED FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 





Pi. ny hy me 


oe oe 


ea 


REGISTERED 
bitehes. black turkeys. 
Montrose, Pa. 





vy) fair 
A RELSON TAMBAUGH, Route 





bred 
South 


hogs. Collie pups, 
rae JOSRPH SHEEN, 





REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bull calf, seven month 
oe price. CHAS RICHARDSON, Hammond. 





all ages, sexes, Price and 
please you. OLAl 





stoek , Freeport, 0. 
SHORTHORN bull. Dam we 31,000 Ibs milk 
yearly. FRED SIMPSON, vt. 








J booklet 


LARGE Write 
HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, N 











BROWN_SWISS ss ae best breed 
ing. W. NELIN, Line Locke, “i 
POLAND-CHINAS, et cheap. Write 
PINKNEY J. KIRK, Nottingham, Pa. 
White Rocks, 


SERENO WEIKS, BeGra,O. 


» ee = ENGLISH SS Te pigs. ROBERT 


Oe E DR et, Met prices right. N. D. 

















ceves SEED, sold direct. GLICKS SEED 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


HIDES AND FURS 


HIDES—We pay ‘ r* 
skins. Freight paid on ipments 00 pounds. 
Write for tags and PENNSYLVANIA HIDE 
& LEATHER CO, Scranton, Pa 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE—Canada and United States best disk 
plows. 


Write KNOX & SON, Dexter, N Y, 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 














POULTRY BANDS—25 for 25e; 40c; 106, T5e: 
140, #1, Samples furnished. FRANK CROSS, 'Mon- 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Gents ea Word 








MALE HELP WANTED 
Pho ig 0a ae to eu de ‘emg tele. 
ae “zymes "Hlelivoad 


men — tree a 


5 Ab Bi bat TEE 


PEEP e's} 

















fas, 3 STRAIN treeting fens, $89 "and 
shone om Apa ra NT MOYER, Fort eeege wy." 


as ROCK PULLETS. Thompson's 200-cg¢ 
stra 1.50 each; also cockerels, African and rT 
G 














louse geese. EO CAMPBELL, Lawndale Farm, 
Hallstead, 
PURE- TURKEYS and try; select 
3 guaranteed ; cirewine free. FAIR- 
VIEW Shrewsbury, ‘Pa. 

COCKERELS, HENS—Finest to be had. Barred 
Rock, White Wrandsite Prices reasonable. MISS 
CLARA SMITH, Croxton, Va. 

—s ROSE COMB Black Minorca cockerels, 

hens coctueeta, $1 each, CLARE 


and 
REARWIN: Angelica, 


ere! ee and Ayrshires. F. 8. koa ta SPAN Ohio. 
my G HUNDRED strong wanted im 
EGGS AND POULTRY mediately for firemen, or “brakemen on all raliroads 
witions yoy two months. §75-$100 ae 
_—— Address, age, hight. weight. 
FOR SALE—200 March and April hate’ RAILWAY TION, Room 117, 
Comb White bullets. ttreet, . N Y. 
Strain. Hed Wattage * 
> and in a TELBCRAraY. _ and wiclen § 
i ree, 
ow an Ba : EN TELEGRAPH BOHOOL, Bort ictance Po 
BQURBON RED TURKEYS, colored, M 
ducks, Barred Rock, Rhode Red, WA dy man (single), general farm 
White Leghern coc! farm raised stock at farm- | work. Good milker; monthly. Vv ARM 
~ Circular, BERT D) 4 ne Gum Ne i 





AGENTS WANTED 
ENTS daily selling our Handy iz 
=| age MFG OO ena, sige Bamps free 


AGENTS—$75 month in ; 
nine articles combined ; maimple Free. 
FORSHEE MFG ©O, Box 








‘ighining. seller 
ie es seller ; 
212, Dayton, O 
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SILVER SPANGLED Hamburg and Rose Comb 
R_I Red cockerels. 85c each. AUSTIN JACKSON, 
Springs, N Y. . 


FORTY Single Comb White 





m cockerels at 
ULTRY PLANT, 


MONEY ae be ag | 
cluded. he 


and ins 
thereushbred bull, 





dollar am EUREKA 
se 


Altamont, N Y¥ 
ost Jomron. ba Selden, L. I 


ARTHUR BENNIN com ok oe tome 


geese. Sagres MES A. 
ORPINGTON cotterel, cheap this month. 
SMITH, Fillmore, N 


LEGHORN COCKERELS, nie and Brown. 
L&GHORN FARMS, Lancaste?? Pa 


GAME BANTAMS, all varieties. REEVES CONG- 
DON. Rexford Flats, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

















EXCELSIOR at 1 paler, manufactured 





Po 
3 
a 





FARM FOR a — oe ae! acres, 2% wiles be 

Chardon, county Geauga county, Onio, 
| main road. Gove "room ‘house 8 barns and other 
age of fruit, 


spring =, the 4 iy rolling “ley ina 
— and ‘ location, near. 
| and’ good A | mill sell 26 acres a buildings 
| i desired. A. F. ALLYN, Chardon, Ohio. 

and 


DELAWARE I85S i= garden. 
RICUL- 





tl 


aes 


in the ctrawberien. potatoes 
BoLED OF ‘AGH 








DELAWARE fruit, grain and truck cree. de- 
— climate, best markets, the ideal farming 
Send for free catalog. McDANIEL & Mc- 

DAN Dover, Del. 














- 
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63 ACRES for $1500; 2 miles from thriving vil- 


Oasement barn, farm well 
watered; % cash. ’ FARM AGENCY, Candor, 
Tioga Co, N Y¥. 


» te ACRES— Wood, exposure t16h0; 


FARM AGENCE. Oweav. 
w. for grist mill. Send particulars. 
KAP, Wroming, N'Y. : 4 


A A Beats Them All 
American Agriculturist, New York, 
Gentlemen: I am in about 20 differ- 
ent papers, but the American fartonts 
turist beats them all. I will be with 
you each year.—[Shady Side Ferrets 





9-reom house. 
1650 ; oy cae HALL'S 














Farm, Wellington, O. 


21) 


47 


” 
/ 
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hese millet 1.50@1.75. Buckwheat in 
the usual favor around 1.30@1.40. 

At Néw York, wheat continues 
steady, with a stronger tone, owing to 
the prospects of resumption of export 
buying. No 2 red winter $1.21% p bu 
to arrive. Corn quiet and easier, ow- 
ing to increased offerings of new crop. 
No 2 nominally 70c spot elevator for 
domestic use. Oats quiet, natural 
white 40% @46c, white clipped 45% 
@48 4c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 














Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs. 

{ 1909 | 1908 1900 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
Chi $4.85 $5.00 
New York 4.50 | 4.25 
Buffalo 4.95 | 4.50 
KansasCi 5.00 | 4.50 
Pittsburg 4.60 | 4.15 




















‘At Chicago, choice steers continue 
to cling close to the $9.10 mark for 
top’ grades, and the range for choice 
to prime is down te 8.25. These high 
prices: are drawing cattle from the 
country, but the bulk. consists of 
common medium grade. The result 
is a wide range. of prices. Eastern 
buyers have been active of late, and 
the demand centers very@strongly on 
choice steers. Butcher cattle are .in 
larger supply, but there is indifferent 
demand, Canners and cutters are also 
full. Bulls of the Bologna type are 
dull and lower. Heavy calves are also 
hard but well. In the stockers’ and 
shippers’ division demand is checked 
by the high values. There are or- 
ders from the country awaiting to be 
filled at prices which look profitable 
to.the cattlemen. 


Choice to prime steers .......cceceeceees $8.25@9.10 
GBedd £0 Choice ....cesessscvesereccevecs 7.40@8.20 
Good to choice beef COWS ......-..eeeeee 4.25@5.00 
Good to choice heifers ......-....6.6eeees A.0@K WF 
Good to choice calves ........5eeeeeeeeee 8.00€8.50 
ee ge Rr reer Core 5.00@5.0 


Hogs are selling on a littie higher 
level. Both the quality and the quan- 
tity of receipts show improvement. It 
is evident that farmers having hogs 
on feed are responding to the higher 
prices offered. There are few pigs on 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


the market. Choice heavy hogs are 
selling around $8@8.10 p 100 Ibs, 
butcher hogs 7.90@8, light mixed 7.50 
@7.70, choice light 7.80@7.90, good 
to choice pigs 7@7.40. 

Sheep and lambs declined sharply 
since the last report, but a reaction 
followed. The change is a net loss 
of 15@25c. There has been a good 
demand of late for all kinds except 
feeders, the smalf feed crops east of 
the Misssissippi river being the ob- 
stacle in the way of the sheepmen. 
Good to ¢hoice lambs sell at $7@7.25 p 
100 Ibs, wethers 4.50@4.85, ewes 4.25 
@4.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated. 
stances are wholesale at New York. 
prices at whieh the sell from store, 
Warehouse. car or dock. From these, country con- 
egneee must pay freight and commission charges. 

When sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 





ettotations in all in- 
They refer. to 


Beans—The market is quiet, with- 
out change or important feature. 
Choice pea beans new crop $2.30@ 
2.35 p.bu, narrow 2.85@2.90, medium 
2.30@ 2.35, red kidney 3, black turtle 
soup 2.25@2.35, yellow eye 3. 

At Boston, white beans in ample 
supply; demand moderate. Choice 
hand-picked pea beans $2.25@2.30 p 
bu, choice mediums do, yellow eye 3 
@3.15, red kidney 2 25 @3.15. 

At Chicago, market is a trifle easier 
for pea beans. Immediate wants hav- 
ing been filled by first receipts of the 
new crop, there is a natural tendency 
for the market to sag. Choice h p 
pea beans $2:10@2.15 p bu, red kid- 
ney 2.35@2.70,- brown Swedish 2.20 


@ 2.35. 

Cranberries—Offerings very heavy, 
especially early blacks. Quotations on 
all but very fcy lots are in the buyer’s 
favor. Cape Cod late $5.25@6.50 p 
bbl. Early blacks 4.75@5.25, L I 5.50 
@ 5.75. 

Dressed Meats— Country dressed 


veal meets a ready sale when well han- 
dled; recexpete of late have been light. 
Prime dressed Bs “J 12% @13c p. Ib, 
aréesstl: Pies Vight 8nd lean 11% @12c, 

roasting pigs ne {5e. 


Dried Fruits—Prime evaporated ap- 


ples are offered for Nov delivery at 
8%4c p lb, fey spot goods in cases 11 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 





No Better Safeguard Against Cholera. No Surer Way to Kill 
Lice and Promote Health, Thrift and Profit. 


USE KRESO DIP N° 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Write for free booklets about Dipping-Tanks and Wallows, with directions for using Kreso Dip 
No.1 on ALL LIVE STOCK, Full of really valuable information. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 








Fan $60 to $100 a Month 


As An Electric Railway 
Motorman or Conductor 


‘e prepare in 6006 woekpand essiet you 
poutine Ww canes AAY 
men in many leading cities of ey country; we 

will recomniend 


want men in every 
you in the city of your len 


Many Positions Now Open. 


if pa Sabie in thecity witha 
ziob, Milin omen eu some oitea” 
send it at once for our 
















ational Rail Tra 
a Raina Trang 














SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 








Pll Make You 
a Price of ' 


—But,remember, 
you need both, 
and nated else 
can su you 
with iy Rudiless 
Apron Force 
Feed, worth. $25 
alone in labor 
saved. 


es 
a aie Jae Pauses asntantaras 


grea Galloway Line of Spreaders 


Which One May I Send to Your Farm-—for a Month’s Free Trial? 
—FREIGHT PREPAID 


A. 60-08-bu. Size 























Galloway’s New Clincher 
L. Proposition for 1910 


Manure-Spreader Prices Now Based on 30,000 a Year Canacity Z* ana ma 
> 50 


oa 


oe 
Sf 


BAFFLE al! competition combined to equal my new 1910 Proposition. Get it today. I will crack the whip to cS Doliars 
pad full extent of the law on infringers and imitators. They haven’t got the spreader nor the — = and ~ 
they knowit. I have 11 patents on the Galloway and will protect them. seg can get around ove fe 66.58 
Bet $5.00 Cash Off the Price at Once, Prepaid (E. aay William Galloway 
fo You Anywhere Direct from Factory NM 80 DAYS’ Pree f° 
Back at G% peterihen ta Foe tacks Peon Beet Rush our 
special 
O Monay Bas Paying Proposition te Prompt Delivery How. wpaietre oposition 
That is my selling plan, Nobody can beat it. Nobody can touchit. It has them all on the run, wht "your. tk Baliowsy” tree 


I pay freight. 


my factory superintendent and I said toh 
make a day now?” 


Galloway is a wholerace-track ahead of allcompetitionin spreader proposition and price. diobethey @ 
When I added to my factories the Kemp Manure Spreader Factory, soucetes tobe ame \ 
largest in the world, formerly owned by the International Harvester Company, now o 

equipped by me with the very latest automatic machinery throughout, I did this: 

im—*‘How many Galloway Mannre 


I dhol 
Spread erscanwe fp 4 WN@ITMIG...-secssscece eeeeseteretesesecse esecee 
He said: “We can make 100 a day—30,000a year.” I said, eg ‘ 
out your pencil. The first thing you do, figure how much we can save farmers on price; Address 


OF s for Mi toe $5.00 ne any one of your 
spreaders for 30 days, at cgtalog price. 


seeee Cee meee eaten ee eees See eeeeeeesesese® 


_ on 30.000 capacity.” He figureditout mighty quick. He says to me: oucan sell 
em, we can make them. Wecan save $5.00 apiece in cash to the beetle i you can City or To - 
sell 30,000.” Isaid,“’Thatistheidea, That's the stuff. We will doit. They will buy v UM. -cosercecse cvoecsverecvoges secces soos 
them. The Pa, aa and the Pap od aay spreader.” 

PLL SA RMERS $1 H MONEY >¢ COMME. 55506 Kincenctcgsevccsescces State....ecccees ceva 


talog today. 


you , of Guat a me. Get me og new Clincher 1910 Proposition and my 
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jel c, cherries 16@1Tc, raspberries 
@22 %c, huckleberries 11 @12c. 
eh Boston, receipts of evaporated 
apples since Sept 1 136 cases, prime to 
fey lots in cases of 4 doz 1-lb cartons 
11 @13c p ib, in 50-lb cases 11@12c. 

At Chicago, evaporated apples in 
gmall supply, fcy lots in brs 9% @ 
9%c p Ib, prime 8% @8%e, raspber- 
ries 21@21 %c. 

Eges—Strictly fresh gathered stock 
is scarce. Recent speculative buying 
advanced the price 1@2c. he sup- 
plies of medium-grade fresh gathered 
are ample and moving out on a lower 
basis. Refrigerator eggs freely offered 
and stocks of fresh arrivals contain- 
ing country held eggs are heavy. 
State and nearby select white fcy 
hennery 48@55c p doz, fair choice 35 
\@42c, nearby storage white 26@33c, 
fcy brown 38@42c, western extra 37@ 

, early refrigerator 2514 @ 26c. 

At Boston, receipts of choice stock 
light and prices Ic higher, fcy hen- 
nery 45c p doz; Me, Vt and N Heextra 
88@40c, Ind, Ill and northern Ohio 
selected 30@32c, early picked fcy re- 
frigerator 25c. 

At Chicago, strictly fresh eggs in 
limited supply and find a ready sale, 
Storage fruits are quoted at 27c p doz, 
firsts 26c, miscellaneous lots 20@24c. 


Fresh Fruits—Pears in limited sup- 
ply. Bartlett S@5 p “2 Seckel 4@ 
7, Beurre Bosc 3.50@5.50, Beurre 
@’ Anjou 3@4.50, Sheldon 150@2 p 
bskt, Kieffer 60c@1 p % bbl, quinces 
1.50@3 p bbl, Niagara grapes 15@18c 
p 8-lb bskt, Delaware, in bulk 50@60 
p ton, Concord 18@16c p 8-Ib bskt, 
citron 25@50c p bbl. . 

Hay ang Straw—Timothy hay steady 
and all grades medium fair demand, 
Clover unchanged. Straw dull. Prime 
timothy large bales 97c p 100 Ibs. No 
192% @ 95c mixed fey clover 90@ 
soup 2.25@2.35, yellow eye 3. 
straw “90@ 92 %Cc. 

Hides—Market quiet and firm. The 
volume of trade is rather light since 
buyers and sellers are unable to get 
together on country hides. Heavy 
cow hides are selling at 14% @14%e 
p Ib. One car of Ky is reported to 
have been sold at 15c, and a lot of @ 
choice cow hides at 14%c, steer hides 
15%c. Short-haired heavy steer hides 
are quoted in Chicago at 15% @lc at 
O points, heavy bull hides 13@1%c, 
calf skin 20c, sheep skin, country 
stock, 80@90c ea. 

Mill Feed—Transactions are within 
marrow limits, prices fairly steady. 
Choice western spring bran in 100-ib 
sacks to arrive is selling at $23.40@ 
23.60 p ton, midd@lings 23.25 @ 23.40, red 
dog in 140-ib sacks 31.10, cottonseed 
meal 34.50, city mill bran 23, fine yel- 
low corn meal 1.65@170 p 100 Ibs, 
Gluten 29.45. 

Nuts—Chestnuts in large supply, 
and fcy grades firmly held, northern 
€5@6 p bu, southern 450@5.50. Hick- 
ery nuts in moderate supply, but de- 
mand is light, choice grades selling 
at $3 p bu, black walnuts and bull 
nuts 75c@1, butternuts 50@ T5c 

At Boston, receipts of northera 
chestnuts show better conditions and 
good stock selling at $7@8 p bu of 
56 Ibs, southern. nuts 5@6, hickory 
nuts 3@3.50 p bu of 5O Ibs. 

Poultry—Receipts continue fairly 
large, demand moderate, and good 
stock readily cleaned up. Poor fowls 
gre weak, and receivers report an ac- 
cumulation. Fowls and chickens 14c 
Pp ib 1 w, turkeys 15c, pigeons 20c, fcy 
broiler squabs 40@60c p pr, western 
ary-picked broilers 21c, Mich fcy 
scalded 16c, broiler chickens 25@26c, 
fwestern milk-fed 19c, western dry- 
picked mixed chickens 16c, fcy Mich 
fowls scaided 12%@13c, dry-picked 
Bpring turkeys 20@21c. 


At Boston, receipts are liberal, but 
rices are steady, fowls and chickens 

@1l4c 1 w, fresh killed northern and 
eastern fowls 17@18c, young turkeys 
24@25c, roasting chickens 


Vegetables—Sweet potatoes firmer, 
accumulation A | bene worked off. 
25 p bbi, Jersey 
$1.25@1.50, brussels sprouts 5@1lc Dp 
qt, nearby beets Tic@$1 p 100 bchs, 
earrots do, cucumbers rt ee Pp 
bskt, Danish cabbage ton, 
domestic 8@9, red eos p Ff cel- 
ery ree py 30@40c p doz, Jersey 
$1.62@1. p case, L. I cauliflower, 
short Gut, "$23 p bbl, long cut $125 
75, Jersey eggplants Tc @ $1.25 p bbl, 
pa a any By 25¢ @$1.25 p bskt, ima 


50c @ $1.50 p oeenee bskt. Okra 


‘firmly held. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


$1.25@1.75 p carrier. peppers $1@1.25 
Pp 8 ag Agog 60c, parsnips T5c 
@$1. Va beans $2@8 p bskt, near- 
by. radishes 40@60c p 
string beans T5c@$2 p Y pskt, wax $1@ 
2, spinach $1@1,12 p bbl 

Only 50% of a cabbage crop har- 
vested, although the acreage was 
normal. Crop injured by dry weath- 
er in August. Present price at ship- 
ping station $10 p ton.—[H. B., Erie 
Co, Pa. 

Wool—tTransactions in Boston are 
fn small lots, but virtually all grades 
are selling. Stocks are very light. It 
is estimated that not more than 1-3 
of the 1909 clip of Ohio % blood re- 
mains in first hands and holders are 
asking 35c for that. Unwashed de- 
laine is held for 34c and Mich % 
blood is offered at the same quota- 
tions. Unwashed delaine 32c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


@he Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE OCREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 


"09. . 31@ 32 32 le @ 33 30% 
08... 30 31 at % 
"67... 28 29 


At New York, owing to postal ac- 
cumulations of cmy butter the market 
eased off, especially for specials, which 
had been neglected by the trade, The 
market generally is rather dull. Re- 
cent concessions having failed to pro- 
mote business, holders are disposed to 
be firm. Process butter is dull, with 
price unchanged. Packing stock mov- 
ing slower. Special cmy 32c¢ p Ib, 
extra Sic, held specials 31%c, finest 
state dairy 3lc, process specials 27% 
@ 28c, factory first 25c, western imita- 
tion cmy, first 26@27c. 

At Boston, the market holds firm. 
Fancy northern emy tubs 34@34%c 
p lb, bxs and prints 35@36c, western 
ash tubs 32%@33c, dairy 30@8lc, 
northern cmy 32@32%c in tubs at 
wholesale. 

The Cheese Markets 


At New York, fcy Sept make in 


limited supply and firmly held. Cur- |. 


rent receipts show the usual defects 
of late-made cheese. Early Oct lots, 
however, have good quality. Skims 
Exporters are taking 
very little interest in the market at 
present quotations. Full cream spe- 
cial 16% @17%c P ib, best Oct 16c, 
1%-lb skims 14% 


At Boston, the Sain does not 
change much. Receipts are moderate 
and the supply much below that of a 
year ago, and though the demand is 
light, pone dl are well maintained. N 
Y full ¢ 17@17%e, Vt 16% @17e, 
aes. 11% > 18c, young Americas 17% 


THE POTATO I MARKET 


While .the movement of potatoes to 
the various distributing centers holds 
up well, the market conditions are a 
little more healthy. Offerings show 
better quality than very early in the 
s€ason, and there is not such a wide 
range in prices. The demand for 
stocks for immediate consumption is 
excelient. The situation is further en- 
couraging, since there are no foreign 
potatoes to enter into competition 
with home products. It may be raid 
that it is too early to think of foreign 
potatoes entering in our markets. A 
year ago, however, importers were 
figuring on ‘handling the European 
surplus. With prices on the present 

importations are out of the 
question. 

At New York, the market is easier, 
with heavy offerings. Nearly the whole 
Tange of prices are in the buyers fa- 
vor. Maine in bulk $1.50@2 p 180 
Ibs, L. I 225@2.50 p bbi, state and 
western 1.50@1.87 p 180 lbs, up-river 
1.50@1.75 p bbl, Jersey and Pa do. 

At Boston, there was no important 
change in prices or conditions. De- 
mand has been fairly satisfactory and 
receipts Serve'p well cleaned up. 
Natives .- bu-bx, Me central 
oon LT ag bag, Aroos- 


At Chicago, the market is not very 
satisfactory. Stocks on hand are 
heavy, and unfortunately the quality 
is poor. Since the stock lacks keep- 
ing qualities, receivers are anxious to 
push them into ee. 
receipts have improved in 
the stock earlier in 
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THE NAMES 


STERLING 
DE LAVAL 

















° * 
The name DHE LAVAL on a cream separator stands for 
much the same thing as the name STERLING onsilverware. 
It means the highest standard of merit and quality in both 
cases, 
There is the-difference, however, thatin the case of silver- 
ware the name STERLING signifies quality higher than many 
users can afford to pay for notwithstanding their desire to . 


* have it, so that they must be content with plated ware or 
some cheaper substitute; while in the case of cream separa- 
tors the STERLING quality is within the reach of every 
buyer and costs no more than the plated or other inferior 
imitations, when actual capacity is taken into consideration. 


There is likewise the all tmportant difference that while 

the substitute for silver may answer the purpose almost as 

* well as genuine STERLING, in the case of cream separators . 

the imitation and substitute WASTE in quantity and quality 

of product every time they are used, and enough in one way 

or another to pay for the DE LAVAL yearly, while the DE 

LAVAL lasts for years after the imitation or substitute sepa- 

rator will haveebeen worn out and cast aside. 

Why then should any buyer of a cream separator be sat- 

isfied with anything less than STERLING quality? 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
NewroRn -  monTAcaL “SAN FRANCISCO 
a a ~ > pee 464 wane. 1016 ‘SATs. . o 
* * * 
i — ” — 
7? ‘THE SAFEST OF THE SAFE 
| Te Hi @ HAMMERLESS 
| SIRPARMS REVOLVER 
! , Shoots Sure— 
eet Rus sR aa ~ } .. gee 
| . $7.00 


Revolver illustrated— 38 cali- 

I} ber, 5 shots, 34 inch barrel, nickel 
finish, price $7.00. Furnished with 
| 4, Sr elchhand aratnthethiinaliine price. 
Made also in 32 caliber, 6 shots, barrels 34, 4, 5 and 6 inch. 
CAN BE FIRED ONLY BY PULLING THE TRIGGER. 


Rather than accept a substitute order from us direa@. Look for our 
l name on the barrel and the little target trade mark on the handle. 


| 
| We want you to have our beautifully ilustrated catalog. Write for it to-day. 
g BARE SAEERN GEECESENON ARES OO), SESS hve. on 2 


—$——$$—$—$—————_—_——————————————— 
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Salesmen Wanted 


Weesstve —s for thousands of Salesmen and have assisted thousands of men 
$o secure goed positions or patter of who hed « no * 
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ASPER PLACE 
a 


EVENINGS 






Bidar X—The Great American Game 


SYNOPSIS: 
denly faces a serious problem. By the terms of a great uncle’s 
will a considerable sum of money is left to his mother and 
sister on the condition that he takes and manages the home 
farm of his uncle. 
hurries home to 
on their arrival they are met by some of their new neighbors 
with teams to move goods mis- 
take of offering to pay them, thereby offending them. He is 
left to work out his own salvation. 
neighbor and does a man’s work on her own farm. 
burns up his crops and Jasper is discouraged. He fails to pot or 
save with Miss Mayne 
=. His crops prove a failure, but he resolves to stick, He 

better 


Jasper Hamilton, city born and reared, sud- 


Jasper decides to make the venture and 
his isi The move is made and 





out. Jasper makes 


Rachel Luce is his — 


Williams, who sets her cap 


d with Rachel. The next year opens well. 





picnic grounds in the early fore- 

noon, Jasper looked for Rachel 
when he first passed the house. He 
saw Danny in the back yard, but she 
was not in sight. He knew that she 
was going, and hoped to see her before 
the day was over. When he came 
back with Mayme he did not look 
toward the house; for some reason 
he preferred not to see Rachel just 
then, but Mayme looked. 

“The Luces are just starting,” she 
said, “but where’s Rachel? I'll bet 
she ain’t going.” 

Jasper turned. Mrs Luce, Danny 
and Nora were driving out of the yard. 
Where was Rachel, he wondered. Was 
she going to wait and come out later 
with Jim Brady? Jim was to make a 
speech at 11 o’clock. 

Mayme was still talking, but Jasper 
did not heed her. “Ain’t it queer, 
Rachel ‘is so different from other 
girls?” she said; “like as not she’ll 
stay home today, instead of coming 
to the picnic. She don’t seem to care 
a bit for good times.” 

The picnic was to be in a grove 
about two miles west; two roads led 
there, the one that turned at Brady’s 
corner, and the straight road down 
the prairie, The latter was the shorter, 
but many teams had turned that 
morning and taken the other way. 

Long before, when Larry Brady had 
first settled on the prairie, he had 
planted young maples along this road, 
and they had grown with the years 
until the bending branches almost met 
over the roadway. All summer the 
drive, which was known as the Maple 
road, was a favorite with young peo- 
ple. It was a lovers’ lane, and a par- 
ticular sentiment was connected with 
the drive under the shady arch. Jas- 
per drove straight ahead that morn- 
ing. Mayme pouted, and looked at 
him, He did not notice. 


J viene and Mayme drove to the 


said, 

Jasper remembered. 
ing home the other way,” 
“*bout sundown.” 

He began to feel ashamed of him- 
self. For a few moments he had quite 
forgotten Mayme. He knew that he 
had deprived her of the society of 
the entertaining drug clerk for the 
day, and realized that it rested with 
him to make up for it. 

He saw Rachel as they drove into 
the grounds. She was helping in the 
refreshment booth. He remembered 
then that she was on one of the 
numerous committees. She had come 
out early to work. Jim Brady came 
later with a crowd of men from the 
town. Jasper felt relieved. 

A number of townspeople were out, 
and there was a big crowd from Little 
Hollow. The Little Hollow nine were 
to play the West Prairie boys in the 
afternoon, The Prairie Center band 
had been engaged for the day, and 
quite earned their money, to every- 
one’s satisfaction, by playing long and 
lustily, “and they weren’t so badly off 
key, either,” as the committee agreed 
afterward. 

Grace Brady was there and was 
having the best of times. So was the 
young man she was to marry. He had 
evidently never. had just that kind 
of a good time before, and was making 
the most of it. He danced with Grace 
in the bowery, erected at one end of 
the grove. Then he danced with 
Martha and Daisy Hamilton, and 
afterward took those two delightful 
ehildren, and all the young friends 
they could pick up, over to the stand 
to choose whatever they wished. Find- 
ing Rachel there at work, he dragged 
her back, with sleeves rolled up and 
flushed face, to dance with him, 
Jasper saw them and began to find irk- 


“We're com- 
he said, 


“So you like this road best,” she 


some the task of entertaining Mayme. 

Grace Brady was going in for every- 
thing, to her father’s great delight— 
just the way she did before she went 
away to get educated. She was chal- 
lenged that morning to defend her 
title as the one girl in the country 
who could handle a horse better than 
Rachel Luce. But both she and Rachel 
refused to risk either their reputations 
or their friendship. 

Later in the morning young James 
Brady made a speech, so genial and 
witty that an old-timer, patting him 
on the back, assured him that he 
might, sometime, be as big a man as 
his father—if he lived to grow up. 
And after that the chairman, coming 
to the edge of the platform, made 
the welcome announcement: “Grace 
Brady is going to sing for us,” and 
the Hamiltons saw Miss Grace Brady, 
whom they had known as a rising 
young singer and society favorite of 
the city, come out on to the wooden 





AT HOME 


body. Mrs Hamilton, stopping at one 
time to look on, was horrified to find 
Daisy coming in, breathless and tri- 
umphant, winner of the girl—s’ foot 
race. 

The ball game was called for 2 
o'clock, Mayme didn’t care for it, and 
she and Jasper made a compromise, 
whereby he was to see the game and 
she was to devote herself to other 
amusements. With honest relief he 
hurried over to the ball field and 
joined the crowd of boys and men. 

Excitement ran high. West Prairie 
was crippled to begin with. Two of 
her best men, shortstop and left field, 
were not there. Their places had been 
filled with substitutes who were out 
of practice, and Little Hollow had a 
hired pitcher. Little Hollow was at 
field as Jasper came up, and the 
Prairie supporters looked on at the 
hired pitcher with misgiving. 

“Who pitches for us?” Jasper asked. 

“Rob Owens. He and Tom Brady 
are our battery, and they’re all right.”’ 

For the first few innings things 
were plainly against the Prairie. Lit- 
tle Hollow went to bat first. and 
scored three runs, while in their half 
the Prairie was ignominously white- 
washed. The hired pitcher knew 
curves that were new on the prairié. 

In the second inning.Tom Brady 
scored amid wild and enthusiastic 
shouting, and a joyous outburst of the 
band. For the next few innings luck 
was better, but Little Hollow was 
playing a good game and kept in the 
lead. At the end of the fourth in- 
ning the score stood 7 to 5 That 
didn’t look hopeless, and the Prairie 
went in to win. 

Jasper, pacing up and down, cheer- 
ing with the other enthusiasts, was 
saying to himself: Oh, Lord, if I was 
only in it! If I could get into that 
game just once!” He wondered why 
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platform to greet her friends and say, 
smiling, ‘““‘What shall I sing?” 

“That one you used to sing down 
at the schoolhouse—the one with the 
trills in it.” 

“Give us that Irish one, Grace.” 

“Robin Adair.” 

* And without accompaniment she 
sang all they asked for, and there 
were tears in her eyes when she finally 
broke away from them, arid made her 
way through the crowd straight to 
Rachel Luce, for they had been friends 
together when she had sung those 
songs, and neither years nor varying 
fortunes had changed them, 

A team from the lodge, proud in 
umphant, winner of the girls’ foot 
in an open place, and after that every- 


body went to dinner, Those with 
basket lunches went off under the 
trees, but dinner was served to the 


others at the long tables. Jasper and 
Mayme, Charlie Owens and Lou ate 
together, and Rachel waited on their 
end of the table. Ellen Jones, over- 


seeing things in general, stopped 
across from them. 
“Mayme. Williams,” she said, “‘in- 


deed, and where have you been all 
morning? I thought you were going 
to help. Really now, it seems to me—” 

Mayme turned away. “I was only 
— the decorating committee,” she 
said. 

After dinner there were races— 
races of every kind and for every- 





“Jasper Saw Them, and Be- 
gan to Find Irksome the Task 
of Entertaining Mayme.” 


he had never tried for a place on the 
team; as always, he had hated to push 
himself in, but all that seemed foolish 
now. “I could get those curves if I 
just had a chance!” 

The Prairie team was doing good 
work now. By a series of brilliant 
plays they tied the score. The crowd 
went wild, and Jasper, out in the mob, 
found himself enthusiastically thump- 
ing someone on the back. It proved 
to be Grace Brady’s young man, who 
was as wild as he. And in the democ- 
racy of the diamond they found them- 
selves growing good friends. 

Luck fell in the next inning, Little 
Hollow. scoring twice. In the next 
there was desperate work. Little Hol- 
low scored another run, making the 
score 10 to 7. After that Rob did the 
best work he had done that day, 
fanned out three men in succession 
and raised hope to the highest pitch. 
But at the end of the inning the 
Prairie Center doctor was called out 
to work over Rob’s arm. He had 
thrown it out, and was absolutely for- 
bidden to play. 

“What in the deuce can they do?” 
Grace’s young man was beside him- 
self. “Tom says they haven’t even 
a stick to put up; if I was only a 
player! If I could play—Say, -what 
about you?” He turned to Jasper. 

The color had left Jasper’s face. 
“I—" he.began with a catch in his 
voice. “By George, I will 20 in!” 


He walked out on the diamond 
His new friend leading the way, 


grabbed Tom by the arm. “Here, 
Tom, here’s a player.” 
Tom turned to Jasper. “Can you?" 


he demanded. ‘* 
Here was no time for fine distinc« 

tions. It was a question man to man. 
“I can.” 


“Well, I s’pose you'll do. Take 
right field. Charley, you'll have te 
pitch fer Rob. Sammy Evans take 
second.” 

The Prairie men took their places, 
Jasper, with his hat and coat throws 
off, walked to his place in the out- 
field. Now if chance would just come 
his way. But it did not. Shortstop 
t ok all the grounders. Sammy Evans 
at second covered himself with glory 
by getting a short fly. Then a glo- 
rious one went sailing out into icft 
field. The man there muffed it, only 
gett:ng it home in time to hold the 
runner on third. Jasper, standing use- 
less out in the right, cursed his luck. 

The Prairie had given up hope of 
winning, but the men were deter- 
mined to hold the score down. They 
did it for that inning, too. The man 
one third attempted to steal home and 
was caught at the plate. Three men 
out and West Prairie came in to bat, 
Tom Brady lined out a two-bagger 
and was brought in by Charley 
Owens. The Prairie’s hopes rose again, 
But Charley was caught off second, 
and the next two men fanned out. The 
ninth inning opened with the score 
10 to 8. Little Hollow was jubilant; 
a sure victory was in sight. 

Jasper walked back to right field 
and waited, but nothing came his 
way. At the end of the half he came 
walking in, feeling that they could 
have played the game out as well 
without him. He took his place on 
the bench with the others, feeling, as 
he always did, singularly alone. Thers 
were no cheers for him, no words of 
encouragement. He was, as he had 
always been, an outsider. He wished 
that it was over that he might go 
away. 

He was fifth in line, and he waited 
his turn listlessly, They would all 
strike out before he hid a chance. 
The first man did strike out. He 
threw his bat aside with an air of fi- 
nality; the game was up for him. The 
second got a base on balls. The next 
man hit safe just Imside of third base. 
The next batter bunted, reached first 
himself, and sent the other two to 
second and third. Jasper came up 
to bat at that most tense of all mo- 
ments when a rum in the last inning 
with one man already out is needed 
to tie the score. 

He selected his bat, by instinct, it 
seemed; he had no time to consider. 
The pitcher poised himself. The crowd 
‘was hushed now. Jasper waited, 
nerved to action; whatever came, he 
must take it. This was no time for 
deliberation. The ball came, a wide 
outcurve. Jasper knew it. He had 
learned that curve on vacant lots long 
ago. He waited the instant of time 
it took to come to him, then caught 
it—caught it on his bat with that 
sharp thwack against wood that the 
American public loves above all 
things, and lifted it up, up and out 
over the diamond and on into the 
blue. 

That spontaneous roar, the like of 
which is heard nowhere else, went up 
from the crowd, to hush for the mo- 
ment which would tell whether the 
fly was to be caught. It rose again, 
triumphant, to let the runner know 
that the ball had been missed, and his 
flying feet which ‘had passed first, 
touched second and he landed safe on 
third as the ball came in. Three men 
had gone home. The game was won, 
— they would not play the inning 
out. 

Jasper started to walk in. Now he 
could get away. Eut the band, play- 
ing gloriously, was coming out on the 
diamond. The spectators were swarm- 
ing out, too. They were crossing the 
diamond toward third base, They 
were making for him. 

With joyous whoops, they fell upon 
him. He was shaken by both hands, 
Pummeled on the back, patted on the 
head, pulled this way, then the other 
way. He was talked at, shouted at, 
howled at. The wild little man hold- 
ing one hand seemed to be Dan Ellen. 
The enthusiastic young man pumping 
at the other seemed to be Grace 
Brady’s young man from the city. 
Rob was there, and Charley and Tom 
Brady, Jim and his friends 
frdm town. Now and then he caught 
@ sentence: 

“Say, we want you on the team.” 

An official of the dav pulled hine 
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“You don’t belong to a lodge, 
Better look into ours.” 
Daisy caught 


aside. 
do you? 

At last he got away. 
him on the outskirts of the crowd. 


“Here’s your coat, Jasper. For 
goodness’ sake, put it on to cover up 
that dirty shirt.” 

He grabbed the coat and went on. 
He had seen Rachel and wanted to 
get to her. It was his supreme mo- 
ment. What he had desired had come 
to him at last. His own hired man 
had shaken hands with him, and he 
felt proud. They had all given him 
their friendship. He felt uplifted by 
it, and wanted to go to her who had 
been his first friend. 

A figure barred his way, a pretty 
figure in pink. “It’s a wonder you 
wouldn’t tell us what a great man you 
are." 

For the second time in two days, 
Jasper was brought back suddenly to 
realities, He was to drive Mayme Wil- 
liams home along the Maple road. 

{To Be Continued.] 


Moral Influences of Farm Life 
Particularly as Affecting the Children 


BY A. B, HUBBARD 
L been abused and accused of ail 


possible crimes, until, to those un- 
familiar with farm life it has become 
a synonym for Arcadian simplicity 
and pastoral beauty on the one hand, 
or for the barest desolation of exis- 
tence on the other. The comfortable, 
prosperous country home, with its 
abounding hospitality presided over 
by a kindly, humorous master and 
mistress, as depicted in the popular 
rural drama, has vied with the pa- 
thetic pictures of the abandoned farm 
for the first place in our itmagina- 
tion. It has remained for a practical, 
far-seeing man of our own time to set 
on foot a systématic study of life on 
the farm, which will undoubtedly 
serve the twofold purpose of bettering 
existing conditions and of educating 
the public mind. 

In the mass of accusations brought 
against the farm, one which appeared 
recently in a journal devoted to the 
interests of the farmer has attracted 
my attention as being somewhat novel. 
A mother, writing to this periodical, 
deplores the fact that children on the 
farm, by being exposed to so many 
of the coarse details of life, are made 
vulgar and brutal. Stock breeding 
and the killing of animals for food 
are mentioned as two of the influ- 
ences that lower the morals of farm 
children. She is evidently a consci- 
entious mother, and her letter is writ- 
ten from the highest motives. But 
what a pity that any mother, and 
above all, a farmer’s wife, does not 
realize that the only danger in these 
things to her children lies in the atti. 
tude of the farmer and his men, and 
more than all, in her own acknowl<« 
edged state of feeling toward them. 

Would any mother lament the 
birth of children into the family be- 
cause of the demoralizing influence 
upon children already born, who have 
traveled into life along exactly the 
same road?, There is nothing more 
vulgar about the birth of calves and 
colts than of babies, Wither~ event 
may be used to teach children the 
sacredness of new life, and they will 
never dream of any connection with 
vulgarity unless some tainted mind 
suggests it. 

Need of Edacation 

Much has been said of late in re- 
gard to the necessity of educat- 
ing our children in these matters. No 
thoughtful, sane person questions the 
wisdom of giving to children knowl- 
edge sufficient to protect them. On 
the farm the opportunities for im- 
parting this knowledge, without lay- 
ing undue emphasis upon it, are un- 
surpassed. The always fascinating 
bird’s nest, with its eggs so carefully 
protected, the downy yellow balis 
that once were common eggs, the 
lizard with its tiny eggs by the brook, 
give a variety of material so interest- 
ing as to satisfy without arousing any 
morbid curiosity.. Even plant life, 
with its seed secrets and its surprises 
of cross-fertilization, can be corre- 
lated and made to help. 

Kittens, calves and colts are always 
&.source of wonder and delight to 
children. Properly directed, their in- 
terest in them may become a strong 
factor in their moral education. 
Through it may be inculcated kind- 
ness and tenderness of heart, care for 
creatures more helpless than our- 
Selves, @ pure attitu@e of mind toward 
the great mysteries of life. abound- 





IFE on the farm has been ideal- 
ized in song and story; it has 


VITAL PROBLEMS 


ing reverence for a universe—and the 
God thereof—in which such miracles 
take place, Vulgarizing and brutaliz- 
Humanizing and refining, even 
uplifting rather. 

“Mother, isn’t. it perfectly lovely 
that my own cat has two baby kit- 
tens?” said my five-year-old boy on 
the afternoon of the kittens’ arrival. 
His face was beaming with a won- 
dering joy, and although I look upon 
kittens as a not unalloyed blessing, I 
could not deny assent to such eager 
eyes. 

“Where did they come from? Did 
they drop right down to her?” fol- 
lowed. 

“No,” I said, and went on to tell 
him how the mother kitty had kept 
them safe from harm, cuddled warm 
in her own body, until they were big 
and strong enough to come into the 
world. It was all very wonderful to 
him, and far, far from vulgar. I was 
not unprepared for his new thought 
along the same line. From hearing 
the family speak freely of it, he 
knew that some day, before very long, 
there was to be a newcomer in the 
barn, and I could anticipate his ques- 
tions in regard to the calf. Still, [ 
awaited the questions and answered 
them only as they came. 

His active mind reverted to this ab- 
sorbing train of thought again and 
again, with the inevitable result that 
he came to me sOme days after with 
questions about the baby. Although 
he had never been told any lies about 
the advent of the baby, he had drawn 
his own insufficient conclusions, which 
had to be readjusted to his new and 
wonderful knowledge. The fact that 
he first saw the baby brother lying 
with other babies in the nursery of 
the private hospital where he was 
born, caused him to form no 
questions. He had assumed that 
babies were to be obtained in hos- 
pitals as dolls were bought in toy 
shops. How they got there had not 
at first concerned him. Now he knows 
that babies, like kittens and calves, 
live and grow safe out of harm's way 
within the bodies of their mothers, 
until such time as they are able to 
endure an independent life. 

I consider this a more important 
fact for a child to know than the 
alphabet, and one.that can be taught 
with as absolute an absence of 
coarseness as the letters and numer- 
als. With this knowledge — es- 
tablished on the right basis, it is 
much easier to teach the later facts 
in regard to the part of father and 
mother in this marvelous process. A 
child who has been brought -up to re- 
gard motherhood in antmals and 
women as something wonderful and 
sacred, not as something mysterious 
and vulgar, can be depended upon to 
accept fatherhood in the right spirit 
if it is properly presented, when the 
time comes for the explanation. Such 
wholesome knowledge is the only pre- 
servative of purity. 


Where Danger Lies 


Of course, it is possible that the 
farmer and his employees may make 
the task of the mother in keeping the 
minds of the children pure and frank 
a difficult one. Ordinarily, however, 
their attitude is merely the same as 
it is toward the other events of farm 
life, and while their commonplace 
way of looking at and speaking of 
the breeding of animals may not be 
what we are accustomed to call re- 
fined, it is in most cases frank and 
wholesome. Upon the mother must 
devolve the duty of touching with 
beauty and sentiment that which she 
fears may become demoralizing. 

There is more danger to her daugh- 
ter’s innocence and purity in the leer- 
ing, impertinent glances of the loafers 
around one town hotel than in the 
breeding of-nll the stock in the coun- 


try. Sensational newspapers, sold on- 


every train, will do more to brutalize 
~r son than the killing of all the 
cattle that ever have been or ever will 
be slaughtered in America. As long 
as we eat meat cattle must be killed, 
and it is a sickly sentimentality that 
would deplore the humane butchering 
of animals. If a boy has been trained 
in kindness to every living creature 
from his birth, he will find no delight 
in the pain inflicted upon any animal. 
That he should be interested in the 
manner in which the cattle are 
killed and dressed for use as food is a 
natural evidence of intelligence. 

The difficulties of farm fe, with 
its heavy work and inconveniences, 
often with its lack of opportunity for 
recreation, are doubtiess frequently 





of the serious problem which the 
question of rearing boys and girls of 
pure, yet strong, character.offers to 
eve mother, I count not the least 
of these compensations the fact that 
the farm presents an unparalleled op- 
portunity for sane, wholesome, and 
wholly natural teaching of the grave- 
ly important facts -f life. 


A Benighted Man 

I feel the need of social life, but 
husband does not like for me to have 
@ good social time. He doesn’t be- 
lieve in it. He thinks that the home 
is the place for the woman of the 
house most of the time. I do not per- 
form any of the farm work except 
making the butter, feeding the calves, 
raising chickens and ducks, and mak- 
ing the garden. I receive very little 
money in return. I never have a va- 
cation, but once a year I have an out- 
ing at a picnie for one afternoon. I 
am very willing that my two sons 
should become farmers, because I 
have always had the idea that farm 
life is way ahead of city life. I would 
like very much to see my daughters 
become farmers’ wives.—[Mrs B., Ill. 
- 
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SAVE HALF YOUR FUEL 

or you doublethe amount 
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You require cotton 
dress-goods that will 
wear well and wash 
without fading. 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Black & White Prints 
—the caiicoes of 
well - woven cloth, 
beautiful designs 
and absolutely fast 
color never fail to 
give solid satisfac- 
tion. 
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YEAR'S FREE TRIAL and FREIGHT PAID ) 


Write for Our Ilastrated Stove Book 
Select any stove you wish, and we will send it, freight pre- 
paid, allowing one year’s approval. If not found perfectly 
satisfactory in every way, we will remove the stove and 
feturn your money without a cent of cost to you. 


GOLD GOIN STOVES 


mean a clear saving to you of from $5.00 to $20.00 
(dealer's profit) and give you as good a stove as money 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


in writing, Standard for 50 years, thou- 
everywhere, furnished in newest designa, 
evice for saving of fuel and labor, Write for 


pay you. GOLD COIN STOVE CO, 1 Oak St., Troy, ¥.¥. 














VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
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NE="REM 


The atmosphere of HOME will always exist in 
the homes where there is a NEW HOME 

It brightens the home life of the housewife, gives her a cheerful and 

Se and the family sewing becomes a pleasure looked 


Have youa NEW HOME? 
Ifnot, your home circle is not complete. The NEW HOME has @ 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


if; it ministers alike to each member of the 


does such excelient work that it is looked upon as that 
part which harmonizes the family circle. 


Make your family 


’ eircle complete by installing a NEW HOME. 


We have our own 0 

uct and have dealers int 

EW HOME” can be p 
runs oat. 


If there isno NEW HOME dealer 
THE NEW HOME SEWIN 


from 


ation of dealers for the sale and distribution of our 
parts of the world. Sewing machines bearing name 


our authorized dealers only. Warranty 
near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


G MACHINE COMPANY, 





ORANGE, MASS. 
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TRY THIS* 


Your Farm HoME 


oN 


IGHTING SYSTEM FOR 


AT OUR RISK 


Don’t Put in a Lighting System 


until you know you have the best 
one—one that is safe and will sat- 
isfy you. American Systems are 


pupnpniees absolutely. We put them in at our risk, and we have never had a dissat- 
Sfied purchaser. 


When you 
You can’t 
take out and replace. 


t in a lighting system you expect it to last as none 08 your house stands. 
‘ord to run any risk of an unsatisfactory one 


at you may have to 


It is surely safer to investigate and put the burden of risk on the concern that puts in 
r 


‘e want to accept that risk and 


guarantee you a satisfacto-y, 


Jato, brillizat and economical system, OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 
eae years’ reputation for perfect lighting systems and $200,000.00 capital stand 
that guarantee. 


. 
rite us today for information that will save you a lot of money and trouble, no 


what s 


AMERICAN GAS 
429 E. WILLIAMS ST., 


m you may adopt. Just drop us a postal now. 


MACHINE CO. 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA. 
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Says Roosevelt 


in speaking of 
Chautauqua — 


e Most 
erican 
Thing ‘in 




















HY? do you ask? Because in 

the highest sense of the word 

Chautauqua represents that true spirit 
of American Sima. 


It brings within the reach of tne many 
those educational advantages which 
hitherto have been only for the few. 


It gives to the young people to whom 
the libraries and ches schools of our 
cities are not accessible, that broad 
understanding of life and culture which 
means liberal education. 


It lifts people from their present level 
to a higher plane of knowledge and 
efficiency. 


“College at Home” 


will tell you a lot more about Chautauqua—it’s a six- 
teen-page booklet we have just issued. Send for it to- 
day. You will be surprised to learn how easily the ad- 
vantages of this comune course of systematic home 
reading can be obtained. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., Educational Bureau 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Myrick Bldg. 439 Lafayette St. Marquette Bldg. 


Fill out the coupon below and return te us at once 





a 

: 3 
s EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, ORANGE JUD CO. : 
H MYRICK BUILDING, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. : 
1 Please send me at once your booklet, “College at Home,” telling me # 
4 how I can obtain « full year's Chautauqua course without cost to me., 5 
4 i 
H Name-__.... inion . 
8 i 
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Dainty Gifts in Embroidery 
HOSE who leve embroidery, and 
| they are legion, will appreciate 
the dainty patterns which our 
designers have prepared especially for 
them. By a special arrangement 
which we have been fortunate enough 
to make, we are enabled to offer these 
designs, stamped on fine quality goods 
at prices which have hitherto been 
im possible. 





No 590+ Simplex Embroidery 
No 590+ shows a very handsome 


centerpiece in simplex embroidery, 
which is quite new, and differs from 
Wallachian enly in that it is really 
the brier stitch laid very closely and 
evenly without buttonholing the edge 
of the petals or leaves as in Wal- 
lachian embroidery. The edge of the 
centerpiece is worked in the usual 
buttonhole stitch. The design shown 
is stamped on either white, cream or 
brown linen, to be worked in two 
shades of old rose pink floss, with 
olive green leaves and stems and buff 
centers, or in solid white on white 
linen if preferred. These will be 
sent postpaid as follows: 

12-inch, 12 cents; silk extra, 25 cents. 
18-inch, 30 cents; silk extra, 50 cents. 
24-inch, 50 cents; silk extra, 75 cents. 









































Dainty Pillow Shams 


No 493+—tThis pretty pair of pil- 
low shams come stamped on fine qual- 
ity lonsdale cambric, 30x36 inches in 
size. The designs of morning-glories 
and poppies are to be outlined in tur- 
key red cotton, or white if preferred. 
We can supply the pair of shams 
stamped ready to work and hem ati85 
cents; cotton to outline 20 cents extra. 


Pillow Cover in Braided Design 


No 471+—tThis simple and attract- 
ive braiding design is stamped on 
brown or white linen 22x22 inches in 
size, and may be either done with 
coronation or soutache braids, as pre- 
ferred, either making a very -pretty 
finish. ‘The: brown linen braided with 
blue or dark brown coronation cord 
or soutache braid: is very effective. 
The ‘white linen’ may be -worked ‘in 
either. white .or colors, as desired. The 





‘ themmed, 


y | 











‘without injury. 







price of top and back is 60 cents; cor- 
onation cord or soutache braid 
cents extra. 
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Belt for Embroidery 

No 577+-—Our illustration shows an 
exceptionally pretty design in belt em- 
broidery, which is stamped on white 
webbing or brown linen. The stamped 
belt on webbing is 25 cents, including 
material for working, or 20 cents on 
brown linen with the material. 


Linen Photo Frame in Wallachian 


No 832 +—Embroidered photo 
frames are both dainty and durable, 
as they may be laundered repeatedly 
The above design is 
stamped on white or light tan linen, 
size 10x12 inches, and costs 12 cents 
Fast color wash silk to complete the 
embroidery costs 12 cents extra. 


Pretty Towel End 


No 563+—A very dainty design is 
shown herewith for huckaback towels 
for the guest chamber. The design is 
to be worked in white mercerized cot- 
ton, although soft blues, browns, greens 
or pinks may be used as well. We can 
furnish the perforated pattern for 15 

















No 832+ Embroidered Photo Frame 
cents; stamping paste and instruc- 
tions 10 cents extra. 


The Useful Splasher 


No 833+—tThis useful article al- 
ways appeals to the housewife, and is 
well worth the time taken to finish it. 
We can offer the design stamped ona 
good quality ready hemstitched 
splasher, 18x27-inch size, at 40 cents, 
including white or turkey red cotton 
for outlining, or the design stamped 
on 20x30 lonsdale cambric, not 























No 833+ Stamped Splasher 
including the embroidery 
cotton, for 30 cents. 
How to Order 

Order by number of our Fancywork 
Pattern department, this office. If 
there is a choice of colors, do not fail 
to state which you prefer. 


Handy Box Cupboard—I have a 
handy cupbeard in which the shelves 
are made to allow of taking a certain 
number of shoe boxes almost as snug- 
ly as drawers would be slipped in 
their places. It holds 18 such boxes. 
A curtain makes the front look neat 
and hides the labels, which are writ- 
ten on the outward end of each box. 
In such boxes can be kept patterns, 
scraps for quilt blocks, odds and ends 
of silks, iaces and fancy braids, clip- 
pings of pictures or stories for scrap 
books, and nearly all the odds and 
ends of:a busy woman’s multitudi- 
nous labors.—[{M. M. F. 
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No 563+ Design for Towel End 


















































































fhe air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 
But ever the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men, 
{Alice Cary. 


Hot for the bending sheaves, 
Ho! for the crimson leaves 
Flaming in splendor! 
Season of ripened gold, 
Plenty in crib and fold, 
Skies with depth untold 
Liquid and tender. 
{J. R. Lowell. 


Fret not that the day is gone 
And thy task is still undone. 
’Twas not thine, it seems, at all: 
Near to thee it chanced to fall, 
Close enough to stir thy brain 
And vex thy heart in vain. 


Somewhere, in a nook forlo 
Yesterday a babe was rn; 

He shall do thy waiting task; 

All thy questions he shall ask, 
And the answers -will be given, 
Whispered lightly out of nee siiL 





With The Host 


WO letters published this week 

j in the Open Forum sound a 

warning to be heeded. While 
the Host agrees in the main with 
much which has been said regarding 
choice of companions, it should be 
borne in mind that there is danger of 
going to the other extreme, 

Too harsh a condemnation is some- 
times as harmful in results as too len- 
fent a view. A girl should be sweet, 
lovable, pure in thought and action, 
without being a prude. 
| It is usually easier to lead than to 
drive, a truth never to be lost sight of. 
By the way, our young people have 
quite captured the discussions. we 
would be glad to hear some of the 
mothers and fathers speak right out 
in meeting. In fact, we want ‘em to. 
Their large experience in life is a 
fund which should be placed at the 
gervice of us young people. 


The Cuan Forum 


A Boy of High Thought 

Dear Host: I certainly enjoy the 
fable Talk gossip and think it the best 
part of the paper. What is more ele- 
wating or helpful than to have a true 
friend of pure life and thoughts? I 
gm a farmer boy and senior in high 
school who has just began to realize 
the influence of each life upon others. 
— care very little for the companion- 
Bhip of many boys of our vicinity; 
when by themselves, or around 
threshing crews, their talk is often 
Wulgar and indecent. Every person 
has some influence, both by word 
and deed. Some young fellows think 
it smart and necessary to always be 
spending much money in order to be 
popular with the girls. The true girl 
Walues the dollar and admires a fellow 
who works and saves. Some do not, 
but what do they amount to? They 
go with this one, that ome and every 
other sport who will show them a 
good time. The present demands boys 
and girls of pure mind and character, 
moble thinkers while in secret; hard- 
working, energetic men who look the 
world Square in the face and do the 
fight regardless of circumstances. The 
boy or girl who is honest, shrewd and 
Sincere is always held in esteem by ail 
young people, as well as old. We 
should not expect of others what we 
flo not do ourselves. Are our minds 
and thoughts pure? If so, our actions 
and influence are for good. “Thoughts 
result in emotions, emotions in ac- 
tions,~actions repeated form habit, 
habit becomes character, and charac- 
ter destiny.”—[Oklahoma Boy. 

Some Blunt Truths 

Dear Host: I cannot quite agree 
with “One of the Cranks,” who stands 
by.her guns. Why can there not be 
a happy medium between the serious- 
minded crank and the frivolous pleas- 
ure-seeker? Our lives are made up 
ef joys and sorrows. It is not all 
pleasure; it is not all pain. A judi- 
cious intermingling of the two, - it 
seems to me, would be about the right 
standard. If life is to be one sober, 
serious, cold and reserved application 
to work, why should we live? Do we 








for love, to make others happy, to 
scatter sunshine as we go? And can 
we not also be good? Why should 
not young people go out for a dance 
once or twice a week? If the girls 
are ladies they will not go with a boy 
unless he is a gentleman. And if 
ladies and gentlemen go out to a 
dance, they wiil go to a respectable 
place. Where, then, is the bad com- 


pany? : 

Girls with tact can be sociable and 
Pleasant, keeping to their high stand- 
ards, and at the same time avoid be- 
ing called prudes. Some girls really 
are prudes. One of the reasons why 
many of the young men get too fa- 
miliar is because so many of the girls 
encourage them. Girls should be more 
sincere. That little article, “‘To Love,” 
by Eva ,O. B. Gilbert, in the issue of 
October 30, expresses my sentiments 
exactly. If I ever marry I shall ex- 
pect just that of my wife. All men 
do, but alas, how few of them get it! 

I am 22 years old and have traveled 
continually for the last two years. In 
spite of the many temptations I have 
remained straight. I do not know the 
taste of strong drink or the wording 
of profanity, yet seeing all the things 
that girls and women do,-I have often 
wondered that so many young men 
remain morally true. 

About forbidding drunkards to 
marry: If a girl is anything, or thinks 
anything of herself, she won’t marry 
such a man. It lies with the girl en- 
tirely, whether to marry or not to 
marry. If a girl marries a brute, what 
has she a right to expect? I clap my 
hands to New York Girl No 2. She 
_ found the key flower.—[Traveler, 


An Appeal for Purity 


Dear Host: I am a._young man just 
passing into the twenties, and I take 
great interest in- the letters written by 
the young men and women. They are 
@ great aid and encouragement for 
the upbuilding of pure character. Ig- 





TABLE TALK 


norance of the laws of our constitu- 
tion excuses no one, neither does na- 
ture leave unpunished anyone who 
violates her laws. But how are we to 
escape her punishment when we know 
but very little of her laws. and who 
is to blame for our ignorance? Some 
insist that our parents are to blame, 
but they, perhaps, are in greater 
darkness than their children. I wish 
every young man would read Dr 
Stall’s books. I am sure they would 
find the money well invested. M. D., 
write again. Illinois Boy, I think you 


are right when you say the girls make 
a mistake in trying to straighten the | 


boys up, although I believe a girl can 
have great influence over a young 
man for an indefinite time. But if the 
young man has not the manliness and 
determination to purify his character 
permanently then no one else can do 
it—[S C. A. 


Are They Too Idealistic? 
Dear Host: I must beg leave to 


differ with much that has been said | 


by the “old-fashioned”’ boys and girls. 
I refer to the questjon of girls allow- 
ing “liberties” to their young men 
friends. The views given out in these 
columns have been very pretty and 
romantic, but, in my opinion, far from 
practical. They are too idealistic, and 
do not by any means prepare the boy 
or girl for what will come when they 
meet the real world. The boy who 
has been taught that girls are angels, 
to be worshipped from afar, will re- 
ceive a severe jolt when he first meets 
nice girls—and there are many such— 
who do not relish such views. His 
first experience at putting his arm 
around a girl, or holding her hand at 
parting, will so upset his balance that 
he will think he is desperately in love 
with his companion of the moment. 
Of course; such things, commonly 
known as “puppy love,” are a part 








of the development of the normal hu- 
man, but if the first attack is deferred ! 
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IS YOUR HOME 
PROPERLY HEATED? 


“The Parlor Furnace” 


saves on your fuel, and heats more space. 
Read what Rev. Geo. W. Strothard has to 
say about it: 
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Siaclareville, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1907. 
We have had Mr. W. C. Scott pat one 

of his Parlor Furnaces into the parsonage 
> and it is giving a greater degree of satis- 
faction than anticipated. We heat 
four rooms with the same amount 
of fuel that we formerly used for 
two rooms. The Parlor 
Purnace is not only a 
money saver but a time 
saver, as it is easier to care 
for one stove than two, 
We affirm that the Parlor 
Furnace will make good 
on all lines claimed by the 
promoter. We are heartily 
pleased with the result of 
the investment and would 
not want to be without 
the Parlor Furnace. 

Very sincerely, 

Gro, W. STROTHARD. 

(Pastor M. BE. Church) 


A Trial Will Convince You 


We will sell you the Parlor Furnace with 
the cniupendine that you can return it any 
time within ten days, if not satisfactory, and 
get your money back. 

Send for free descriptive matter 


Akron Heater Co. Akron, N. Y. 


XMAS GOL POST CARDS FREE! 


Send us 2c, stamps, for 
_ we a ond you Dee So Sane Post van 6 eat 
e omer, 
POST CARD HOUSE, 194 BROADWAY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Be sure to tion 
When You Write tsuneo s? 
Ad , rs advertisers like te 


















know where thelr 
replies come from. 








mot live for pleasure, for happiness, 








for every day in the year! 


constant enjoyment. 


and great operas, and all the other 


much time for rest or recreation, 


have a rig 


they'll give you the 
possibly get—you’ll 


nsive. 
entertainer! 


Records are not ex 
such a distinguishe 


What a cause for thanksgiving! 


Here’s a storehouse completely filled with 


You deserve this pleasure 


You’ve worked hard all Summer without taking 


crops are nay ogi in and Winter is coming on, you 
t to sit down and enjo 

Victor and-a good selection of Victcr Records, and 
eatest yield of pleasure you can 
ve a bumper crop every day. 


You can afford it, too 
A Victor only costs from $10 up, and Victor | 
What a small outlay for 


ness it will give you and your family! 
And how you can entertain your 
friends and your grange! 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Berliner G ho 4 Co., M 
To get best sesults use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 


leasure for you! 


and now that your 


yourself. Buy a to hear. 





of plenty.”’ 


What untold happi- 





at once. 


6th and Cooper Streets, Camden, N. J. 


i, Canadian Distributors. 
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Here's an abundant harvest of music and fun 
ow thankful you should be for the Victor’s ‘‘horn of plenty’’! 

The Victor has gathered together greatest singers, best-known bands, funniest comedians, leading instru- 
mentalists and famous personages; and has stored up their songs, melodies, jokes, and spoken words for your 
There are over 3,000 different Victor Records for you to choose from, made by more than 
a hundred artists, each record a perfect reproduction of voice or instrument. 

Just think of the joy of listening. to the good old songs, and time-honored hymns, and stirring band pieces, 
ictor music! Don’t it make you want a Victor right now? Of course it does. 


Go and hear the Victor 


We have a dealer not far from you who will be 
glad to show-you the different styles of the Victom and | 
play for you without cost any Victor Record you waut - 
If you don’t know who he is, write tous . 
and we'll tell you his name. ; 
Victor on easy payments, if you like. x 


Send for the Victor catalogues ef 


artists who make the records. Just fill 
out this coupon and mail it to us. & 
Gather this harvest of pleasure © 





He'll sell you a 
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They describe the contents of this ‘‘horn es 
They give a complete list of > SF - 


Victor Records and show pictures of the ei, 
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[26] 
béyond the age of sixteen, it Is apt to 
do more harm than good. Worse still, 
when such a boy goes to the city he 
falls an easy victim to those “women” 
who wait there for the unsophisticat- 
ed. The only hope for the young gen- 
eration is to consider these things in 
a safe, sane, human way, not in the 
sentimental vagaries of dreamers. 
Do not think that I would destroy the 
the high standards that boys, and, 
more particularly, girls, may set for 
themselves. Above all things, keep 
your self-respect; but you can do that 
without being prudes. I approve of 
dancing because in a perfectly proper, 
conventional way it does much to take 
away the unhealthy fascination of the 
forbidden fruit. And to those who 
claim to have no desire for those in- 
nocent pleasures, I can only say that 
there is something wrong in their 
make-up, which can only be righted 
by seeing things as they are, and not 
as they have read them in the pretty 
fancies of the poet and the dreamer. 
[Up-to-date Boy. 
From Western Prairies 

Dear Host: I am with the Nebraska 
girl about choosing one’s companions. 
We should be very careful whom we 
associate with. I also agree with Mrs 
G. L. and Lonely Pennsylvania Boy 
about forbidding the marriage of 
drunkards. What can we as girls do 
to lead the wayward to the path of 
right? Buckeye Lad, write again.— 
[Oklahoma Lass, 

A Question 

Dear Host: Is the plan of sewerage 
disposal practiced on our farms and 
in so many of our villages, allowing 
the waste from bath and toilet rooms 
to empty into our brooks and rivers, 
wholly sanitary?—[Mrs H. E. Jen- 
kins, Vermont. 

Old-Fashioned and Practical 

Dear Host: I am happy to know 
there are so many good old-fashioned 
girls and boys; I wish I knew some 
of them. personally. Girls can never 
be too particular as to the company 
they keep. I also have no use for 
flirts, either girls or young men; they 
do a great deal of harm in the world. 
I am an old-fashioned girl of 17, and 
have a lovely, kind mother who has 
taught me many valuable things. I 
can cook old-fashioned dinners and 
fancy dishes of the present day, can 
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MORE OPINIONS 


do canning and preserving, and have 
had a three years’ course in piano les- 
sons. I have also learned some dress- 
making with my mother, besides hav- 
ing a good education.—[F. M. K., R I. 


Value of Experience 


Dear Host: Il. M. intends to em- 
bark in the business of raising poultry 
and small fruits, especially berries, 
and asks information on the subject 
of conducting the business on ten or 
fifteen acres near a city. Attending an 
agricultural college this winter is a 
royal ambition, and the knowledge 
gained will be of great value in many 
lines. Then: the experience will give 
practical application to knowledge. To 
keep poultry profitably L. M. should 
devote one or two acres to the produc- 
tion of corn, and an acre or two to 
other grain and a pasture of red 
clover and blue grass. A good, gentle 
horse and a light freight wagon will 
be required. I would advise keeping 
six or a dozen colonies of bees in im- 
proved hives. L. M. will discover that 
experience is the chief element of suc- 
cess.—[Jasper Blines, 

Dancing and Basket Ball 

Dear Host: My grandfather has 
taken this paper ever since I can re- 
member, and will always continue to 
do so, and I have read its contents 
as long as I have read anything. For 
anyone who has been in the country 
in the autumn and does not feel a 
thrill go through them at the sight 
of nature’s fall styles, I have a great 
deal of sympathy. Country life cer- 
tainly far surpasses city life in my 
estimation. I am in favor of dancing. 
As a pastime it goes far ahead of the 
games indulged in at socials. If car- 
ried on_in the proper spirit it is not 
only an enjoyable sport, but is a good 
exercise. Basket ball is another 
sport which I can enthusiastically dis- 
cuss. I think if a good many people 
would attend such entertainments and 
try, at least, to enjoy them instead of 
getting together and gossiping about 
their neighbors, that they would en- 
joy life more and would not get so 
—- minded.—[ Berkshire Girl, 

ass. 


If a child swallows a penny or any- 
thing of the kind, feed all the mashed 
potato you can as soon as you' can, 
and then give a dose of castor oil.— 
(Virginia. 








For Winter 
Weather— 


LAMBSDOWN 
Underwear for Men 


VELLASTIC 
for Men, Women 



























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Millions of Fine Post Gards 










stock; Geld, silk finished, 
embossed, all kinds and subjects. Send 3 ete,stam 
for 10 sam: card dour Big Pree — 


8 an e Offer, 
POST GARD HOUSE, 134 BROADWAY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
On Editorial Pace . 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
We are engaged in a great patriotic 
and educational campaign, which we 
desire you to know all about. To secure 
your instant attention we will 
GIVE YOU A PRESENT 
of the following five photogravures of 
President Lincoin, with descriptions: 
tion. 


8 Lineoin, McClellan and Officers at Antietam. 
4 Lincoln's Last’ Si 

Lincoln and McClellan in MoClellan’s 
Each picture is 2%x3 inches. They 
are from pricelessly rare historic nega- 
tives NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED 
except under our copyright. These and 
7000 other negatives are in the famous 
Brady collection, the only actual photo- 
graphic plates in existence of the Civil 
War. We will also send you the marvel- 
ous story of the Brady collection—se 
romance of history, a mystery of the 
secret service, a stupendous accomplish- 
ment. Through a remarkable chain of 
circumstances this hitherto lost collec- 
tion of extraordinary value has provi- 
dentially come into the possession of a 
group of patriots who wish to introduce 
its riches to your attention. 

Just send your name and address, 
with a tworcent stamp, to 


PATRIOT PUBLISHING CO, DoS ciJetca mae 


ing, 


American Girl Post Cards 


We will send « set of si: 
fevmat) of these verp benetifal tmee 








postage to Popular Fash 
Dept. 22%, Springfield, 











GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


is the marvel of Twentieth century 
ag and it should be in every 

ome. Reaches over a million readers 
each month. $1.00 a year. 


With this Journal both one year $1.50 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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FARM STOCK 


Edited by CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT 
A Practical Treatise on Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Swine 


There are few men in the country who are better qualified to write on this subject 
than Professor Burkett, late director of the Kansas Experiment Station and now Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Orange Judd Weeklies. 

The writer handles, in a brief, yet practical and thorough manner, the breeding and 
feeding, care and management, of all classes of farm stock. All diseases that ravage 


NMIOLS HIVE 














Farm Stock—Introduction 
The Breeding of Farm Stock 
The Feeding of Animals 


Horses 
Breeds of Horses 
Types of Horses 


Preparing 


be purchased for less than $2.00. 


Send us $1.00 and we will renew your subscri 
Address your order to the office nearest your home. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Conformation of the Draft Horse The Diseases of the Horse 
Feeding the Horse 
re and Management of Horses Market Classes 
The Management of Stallions 
eams for 
The Mare and Her Foal 
There are 358 pages 5x7 1-2 inthes, and more than a hundred splendid illustrations, each deseri 

in durable paper covers, and will be an addition to any library. ; } 


farm stock are described; directions are also given for proper treatment. 


The chapters 


on beef, mutton and pork making show how the small breeder can make money. 


FOR THE AVERAGE FARMER 


There is no book on farm stock just like it. Written in a simple, straightforward way, 
with all technical terms and expressions fully explained, it is designed for the average 


farmer; yet the largest breeder can profit by using it as a guide. 


The following partial 


list of table of contents gives some idea of the exhaustive manner in which every phase 


of the’ subject is covered: 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


ec Male Industry 


Feeding Mules 
Cattle 
The Breeds of Cattle 


Work 


The Business of Dairying 


The Business of Beef Making 
Shelter for Beef Cattle Care and 
The Care and Management of Cattle Handling and 
The Diseases of Cattle Di 

tive of the different breeds and illustrating points in the text. 


While this new book is not offered for sale, a book of the same scope, character and usefulness in cloth binding could not 


a Balance in Fertility Breeds of Sheep 
Sheep Feeding 


iseases of Sheep 


HOW TO GET IT 


ORANGE 


JUDD 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N.Y., 489 Lafayette St. 





of 


M ment of Sheep 
od Storing of Wool 


Swine 
Breeds of Swine 
Feeding Hogs 
Che € aod Manegement of Swine 
Feeding Hogs for Profit 
The Diseases of Swine 





It is handsomely bound 


ption to this journal for one year and send the Book FARM STOCK postpaid. New subscribers may have it on the same terms. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MARQUETTE 





Little Stories From 
Real Life 
How Success, Progress, Happiness Were 
Victorious Over Failure and Ignorance 
Conducted by JOHN P. DUDLEY 
SERIES iV 


{The writer will be pleased to answer any ques 
@ions which may arise in the mind of the reader 
Selative to the Chautauqua co studies taken 

method of p d time req 1, or how ob- 

tained. Address John P. Dudley, care Educational 
Bureau, Orange Judd Co, Springfield, Mass. 

N reading - through the many let- 
ters which come to my desk 
daily I am impressed with the 

fact that while. the writers are from 
every walk in life—persons who have 
lost touch with the educational inter- 
ests of their younger Gays, or those 
who have had limited early opportu- 
nities; those cut off from their fellows 
by long illness; the lonely one on dis- 
tant ranch; the schoolteacher with 
few resources; the tired housewife 
whose soul is deadened by daily drudg- 
ery; the woman of fashion who is 
starving upon the empty and the arti- 
ficial; the young man and the young 
woman who aspire to useful and intel- 
lectual lives—yet their aspirations all 
converge toward one central point; 
that of a broader conception of life 
whereby they may become better fitted 
to be of service to themselves and to 
others. These are indeed - “Little 
Stories from Real Life,” yet they sug- 
gest & world of meaning. 

I am going to utilize some of.our 
space this. week in replying to some of 
these ietters. 


The Teacher of Few Resources 


From H. M. Y., Connecticut: “Will 
you please tell me something about 
the Chautauqua course of study? 
What are the expenses of the course? 
I am a schoolteacher and would like 
to take the course if not too expen- 
sive.” 

That Chautauqua is. thoroughly 
edapted to the needs of the school- 
teacher, particularly to those located 
in the villages and country districts 
where the resources are limited, has 
been proven time and time again. For 
fllustration, a teacher in Tennessee 
writes as follows: “The Chautauqua 
reading course has been a benediction 
to the teachers of Bristol and I only 
wish you could know in how many 
‘ways it has helped them.” Another 
teacher writes: “Chautauqua has 
helped me in my school work as noth- 
ing else could do. My school has no 
library so the Chautauquan has served 
@s one for my pupils. I also use the 
books of the course when they will 
give light on the subject they are 
@tudying.”’ 

Our booklet, “College at Home,” 
which has been mailed you, will tell 
how you may éasily secure the advan<« 
tages of these courses. 


From the Busy Mother 


From Mrs F. R., Wisconsin: “Will 
you please let me know how I can ob- 
tain a better education? I am a busy 
mother of five children, and a farm- 
er’s wife, and would like to improve a 
little.” 

No one more than the busy mother 
meeds the relaxation which comes 
from quiet thought and meditation. I 
wish that every woman whose circum- 
stances bind her down to a never- 
ending round of work could expe- 
rience the blessings that hundreds of 
mothers have derived from this benef- 
fcent source. “I cannot express in 
words,” says a mother from Missouri, 





“how much it lightened labor and 
brightened life for me during the 
year. The C L S C reading course 


seems to fill a long-felt want in my 


life.” 
For the Isolated 


From L. N. W., Colorado: “Please 
explain all about the Chautauqua 
course. I believe it would be a fine 
thing for the long winter evenings 
that will soon be here, especially to 
those living on ranches far from 
town.” 

So few seem to realize the golden 
opportunities which the long winter 
evenings bring, that it gives one a 
thrill of optimistic pleasure to read 
words like the above. Ex-Pres Car- 
lisle of Wofford college says that, 
“Time is the stuff that life is made of, 
end te redeem our time is to lengthen 
and improve our lives.” I know of no 
nobler way in which to utilize the 
hours of the winter evenings than. by 
broadening one’s’ life through the 
means of a systematic course of study. 
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Our Pattern Offer 


Coat for Littie Fulks 
HIS smart little coat of reseda 
green broadcloth is one of the 
prettiest of the season, Three 
rows of shirring. attached to a stay 
anderneath adjusts*the fullness at the 
waistline. The sleeves are in bishop 
style, finished by flaring cuffs. 





No 3094—Child’s Coat 

The double-breasted front is closed 
by a large ornamental button and the 
open neck is filled in by a removable 
shield. The cuffs'and long shawl col- 
lar are heavily braided with silk 
soutache. Other reproductions might 
be~had in brown or old rose poplin, 
cream white serge or bengaline silk. 
Sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. For a child 
of 6 years the coat will require 4 yards 
of material 27 inches wide. 


Pretty One-Piece Dress 
No style is more becoming to chil- 
dren than the simple little one-piece 
frock. This pretty model is of dull 
blue cashmere, trimmed with blue and 
white striped material. Wide tucks 
stitched to the waist in front and 
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No 3091-——One-Piece Dress 
back ate arranged over the shoulders, 
and becoming width is given by broad 
epaulets that extend out over the 
bishop sleeves. A belt of the striped 
material is worn at low waistline, but 
one of leather could be used if pre- 
ferred, cashmere, brown and 
white plaid woolen, navy blue or white 
serge, trimmed with braid, would all 
make up prettily. Sizes 8, 5, 7, 9 and 
11 years. For a child of 7 years the 
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FASHIONS AND EDUCATION 


dress will require 4 yards of material 
24 inches wide. 


How to Order 


These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our Pattern De- 
partment, this office. Be sure you state 
size wanted. 


Is it not better at an early hour 
In its calm cell to rest the weary 


head, 
While birds are singing and while 
blooms the bower, 
Than sit the fire out and go starv’d 


to bed? 
(Landor. 








When a man crawis into a tight 
place it makes his flesh creep to get 
out. 


School children 
should eat 








Quaker Oats 


at least 


twice a day 


Assorted china in the Family Size Package 





you will cut out these e 


beautifull 
8 es this leek 


of Santa 
send to us. 








Can You Put Santa and His 
Airship Together? 


A PRIZE FOR EVERY CORRECT ANSWER! 


If gether in 

of places you will have a very beautiful picture showing Dear Old Santa Claus 

and his up-to-date method of delivering Christmas 

embossed and colored Art — Ir 8. mn 
at Orst, but ou WwW ive 

for a fewminutes, you will be surprised how onay it is todo 

8. If you succeed in correctly joining them together so as to complete the picture 

and his .» we want you to paste them on a piece of paper 


' Here You Have all the Xmas Cards You Need 
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10 Prize Post 














The Rush Is 
Ont Thousands 
now have our 
big Free Christ- 
mas Book Sale 
Catalo Sit 
down and write 
usa tal card 
this veryminute 
asking for it. 


i 


books for grown 
colors ; 


1 ins a greater 

inexpensive books than are found in 
bookstore. No matter what you want to 
, whether 5 cents (there are 100 books at 
take price) or $5.00, we have the book. 


“The American Girl,’”’ 89 Cents 
The Regular $3.00 Christy Gift Book. 












here fliustrated and join them to 


esents suggested by one of our 
t pieces being all the same 
our whole attention to it 
is and how fascinating it 
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So ovary one who sends us the entire ht pieces | award 
ype 8 our beautiful py py obit er dr Peek Onnde, different. This 
s puzzie. After you have cut the pieces trimmed them and found ovt how the: 
‘want you to paste them on a piece of your name and ad it send 
us with 3 t stamps to you for your trouble, we will send you, 
PR teserted post mas, horal, dship, hamorous, etc., designs. 
a erful int. we you these 10 ca s we will also make you 
another iat om SErptic® and amass ou. Out out the to-day and see if you 
fi yea want tho valenbie post card prise award aud want te know whet our bin Gorgrice etter 
w our 6a se er 

is. answer and 3 in stamps to ait 


















ADVERTISEMENT. 


The 


The Latest Style EDISON Phonograph in Our New 
Outfit No. 10—this superb entertainer, Mr. Edison’s 
latest, final improvement of phonograph—shipped 





















































Yes, free. I don’t ask a tent of your money 
—I don’t want you to keep the phonograph— 
I just want to give it to you on a free loan— 
then you may return it at my own expense. 


d the Offer: I will ship you free this grand No. 10 
Ge! ” vas Fireside Model, with one dozen Gold 
oulded and Amberol records. You do not have 

ear ON to pay me a cent C. O, D. or sign any leases or mort- 
gages. I want you to get this free ovtfit—the masterpiece of Mr. Edison’s skill—in yourhome. I want you to see 
hear Mr. Edison’s final and greatest improvement in phonographs, I want to convince you of its wonderful 


superiority. Give a free concert; give a free minstrel show, music, dances, the old fashioned hymns, grand opera, 
comic opera—all this I want you to hear freé of charge—all in your own home—on this free loan offer. 











REASON—My reason for this free loan offer, this extra liberal offer on the finest talking machine ever 
made—see below. 


MR. EDISON Says: “I Want to see a Phon in 


every American Home.” 


The Phonograph is the result of pone of experiment; it is Mr. Edison’s pet and hobby. Hefrealizes ity its value 
as an entertainer and educator; for the phonograph brings the pleasure of the city right to the village and the farm 
‘home, Now, the new Fireside Edison Phonograph of our outfit No, 10, 1910 Model, is the latest and greatest im- 
roved talking machine made by this great inventor. Everybody should hear it; everybody must hear it. If you 
ve only heard other talking machines before, you cannot imagine what beautiful music you can get from the outfit 
No. 10, This.new machine is just out and has never been heard around the country. e want to convince you; 
we want to prove to_you that this outfit is far, far superior to anything ever heard before. Don’t miss this won- 
derfully liberal offe “Er ‘ 


My ‘ Reason I don’t want. you to buy it—I don’t ask you to buy anything. But I do 


feel that if Ican send you this great-phonograph and convince you of its merits, of its 

superiority, you will be glad to invite your neighbors and friends to your house to let 

them hear the free concert. ‘Then, perhaps, one or moré of your friends will be glad to buy one of these great out- : R 

fits'No. 10. You can tell your friends that they can get an Edison Phonograph outfit complete with records for only $2.00 a month—$2.00 a month—the easiest € 

payment and, at the same time, a rock-bottom price. Perhaps you, yourself, would want a Phonograph, and if Bac ever intend to get a phonograph, now is the chance te 
et the brand new and most wonderful phonograph ever made, and on a most wonderfully liberaloffer. Butif neither yownor your friends want the machine, that is O. a 

{simply want you to have it on a free loan, he perhaps somebody who heard the machine will buy one later. I am glad to sendit on a free loan offer anyway. 

take it asa favor if you will send me your name and address so I can send you the catalog—then you can decide whether you want the free loan. 

There are no strings on*this offer, absolutely none. It is a free loan that is all. I ask not for one cent of your money, I only say if any of 
your people want to buy a phonograph, they may get one for $2.00 a month, if they want it. 


remember, obody for your ‘I want every responsible household in the 
* % Saw, 25 = a oe S cont of —— country; tant ian who wants to. see 


ty his home cheerful and his family entertained, every good father, every good husband, to write and get these free con- 
», ie te certs for his home. Remember, the loan is absolutely free from us, and we do not even charge you anythingC. O. D. 
& 


as Write for the FREE Edison Catalog mansanbe 


DI aT plete 

list of music and vaudeville entertainments, Z 
* 2 "ty Mee You can pick out just the kind of records fo 
*. ‘. on -% . USF ae . J 
‘ . PON nO you want for the entertainment you 2 
% » Trt want on this free loan in your own ’ 

home, Get this catalog at once, 
then you can decide whether or not 
. 2 you want 'a free foan and when you 
ws. ~~ Sante & want it, You can also decide just the music you want. Re- 
a Nr * ate, a> member, I will appreciate it asa favor if you will give me ¥ 
~ ~*~ ~ Se rity? the opportunity of sending you this latest style: machine— 
~ : ~ ‘yy me 
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‘ . . the climax of Mr. Edison’s = ag Ba po igs _—_ offer. 
, ss NS ~ in ~, % Oe, & I will appreciate it especially if you will send me your 
% ~ ~ ay, cet ee Set o % ® name and address anyway right now, so I can fully and 


*. ‘ ~ . . Rx, 0,% clearly explain our methods of shipping the Edison 

B) ats, add + Go cae ee ‘upto % % Phonograph on a free loan offer. IGN THE COU. 
% “& ® PON TODAY. Do it right now. 
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F. K. BABSON, EDISON BUILDING, - « oo, take 
CANADIAN OFFICE: 355 Portage Aveaue, Winnipeg, Can. 











